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In this issue— 


{ ARMY POWER—the decisive force 
{ 


Our Organization for Logistics 


SOLIDARITY—the key to morale 








Counter-Mortar Radar — Battle-Tested in Korea 


A mobile radar set for counter-mortar use has long 
been needed. One developed jointly by the Army 
Signal Corps and the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
was battle-tested with highly successful results in 
Korea. It is know as counter-mortar radar AN /- 
MPQ-10. 


The radar has three uses: it acts as a sentry; it 
warns of enemy movements; and it pinpoints enemy 
mortar locations. Front-line troops use the set to de- 
tect the path of enemy mortar shells, to track their 
trajectory automatically, and to obtain computer 
range data that reveals the enemy position. 











Operating the 
“Flying Boom” of 
a B29 aerial 
refueling tanker 


ON THE JOB...not “on the way” 


Here’s a job that calls for real dexterity, 
split-second timing — and intensive train- 
ing, too. This man is a key figure in Air 
Force operations — and it’s important to 
move him from one assignment to another 
as rapidly as possible. That’s one reason for 
flying such men to their jobs by dependable 
Scheduled Airlines — getting them there 
five times faster than by slow surface travel! 


It’s sound economy, too. The Scheduled 
Airlines not only save the military time, 
but also millions in pay and per diem 
dollars. So whether you’re moving one 
man or many —or traveling yourself — 
call a Scheduled Airlines Representative. 
Compare the cost, the speed and the de- 
pendability of Scheduled flight with any 


other means of travel! 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR's. 
Dependable, Scheduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military 


=o 
THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 


DELTA-C & S AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MACKEY AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NEW YORK AIRWAYS 


NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
PIONEER AIR LINES 

RESORT AIRLINES 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 
WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 
WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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Be sci “ 
passenger route after eight years of scheduled mail oper- 


ations. First passenger service is between Long Beach and 
Los Angeles International Airport, with Sikorsky S-55s. 


WORLD WITH 


NEW SERVICE STARTS— Hostesses of five airlines— United, 
Western, Pan American, American and TWA —cut a 
ribbon to open Los Angeles Airways’ first helicopter 


AROUND THE 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





RCAF SIKORSKYS—First all-helicopter squadron in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force is now in operation with 
rugged Sikorsky S-55s. These wilderness-proved trans- 
port helicopters are now based at Bagotville, Quebec. 
Here are four of ten S-55s in the initial Canadian order. 
All were flown to Canada from Sikorsky’s plant. 


BRITISH USE S-55s—-Helicopter passenger service between 
London Airport and Waterloo is scheduled to begin this 
spring. British European Airways will use S-55s for the 
flights, which take 18 minutes each way compared to 
more than an hour by surface travel. BEA pioneered heli- 
copter passenger flights in 1950 with S-51s. 
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America’s First Truly 


Successful Helicopter 
—Sikorsky VS-300 


MAY 20, 1940—First public view of 
Sikorsky’s historic VS-300—America’s 
first truly successful helicopter—came 
May 20, 1940 as Igor Sikorsky was 
awarded Helicopter Pilot License No. 1. 
The VS-300 was only the first of many 
Sikorsky achievements in advancing 
helicopter development and industry- 
leading production efficiency. 
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SERVICE EXPANDS—New York Airways has expanded scheduled 
helicopter passenger service both north and south from its New 
York City inter-airport routes. Cities added were Trenton and 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the south, and suburban White 
Plains, New York, and Stamford, Conn., on the north. Above, 
passengers board a Sikorsky S-55 at the heliport in Stamford. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





Association's Journal 


Since your Publisher had his say last 
month in welcoming the members of the 
Antiaircraft Association, it seemed appro- 
priate to ask our new Associate Editor, 
formerly the Secretary of the AA Associa- 
tion and the editor of its Journal, to com- 
ment on the significance of the merger and 
the reactions of AA members.—Tue Pup- 
LISHER. 


HE merger worked out so smoothly and 

the Antiaircraft membership was wel- 
comed so warmly into the Association of 
the U. S. Army, that it is really a privilege 
for me to express my own appreciation 
(and I am sure the appreciation of all 
Antiaircraft members). 

The best feature of the first meeting of 
the merged Council was that there just 
wasn’t any sign of distinction between 
the members of the branches. All were 
Army members, and happily so. A month 
here shows me that the same atmosphere 
prevails among the staff. 

Antiaircraft members were reluctant to 
give up the Antiaircraft Journal for many 
good reasons; however, that feeling was 
outweighed by the realization of a broader 
need for the promotion of mutual under- 
standing, teamwork and unity among al! 
branches of the Army. Most of our AAA 
troops are stationed away from close con- 
tact with the rest of the mobile Army 
troops and that in itself gives particular 
reason why we need to keep abreast of the 
developments in the infantry, armor, ar- 
tillery, as well as the technical services 
and administrative branches. In turn we 
need to tell the rest of the Army about our 
problems and aspirations. 


N even greater influence in favor of the” 

merger, however, was the compelling 
need for a strong association devoted to 
the interests of the Army as a whole to 
promote unity, teamwork, esprit, prestige 
and strength in the Army. Too often in 
the past the Army has failed to present 
a united front. We need a stronger voice, 
and to get it we need to speak with one 
voice. 

Thus far in our country’s history the 
Army has borne the brunt of battle in war- 
fare. Recent developments in Korea and 
Indochina fail to give any evidence to 
indicate any great change in the future. 
However, there are others who read the 
signs differently and who would relegate 
the Army to a secondary position. We rec- 
ognize this as an extremely dangerous 
proposal. Therefore, Antiaircraft officers 
see the need for unified and determined 
efforts to maintain the Army with efficiency 
and strength to meet the responsibilities 
which may be placed upon it. 

Going back to the merger of the Asso- 
ciations, the beginnings have been auspi- 
cious and I am greatly encouraged to be- 
lieve that we are already a happy family. 

Bric. Gen. Cuarzes S. Harris, Rtd. 
Associate Editor 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


TRUST Troopers 

@ It was with pride and honor that | 
read “TRUST: Mission Accomplished” 
[December]. I served in this command 
in TRUST Headquarters, and then with 
Company A, 351st Infantry. 

I’ve always contended that an American, 
or any man for that matter, will do his 
best when his back is against the wall. We 
in Trieste had our backs to the sea at all 
times. This tended to unite all units and 
give the command a oneness of purpose. 
Training was the toughest and the longest, 
but it was entered into with that spirit 
which made the units the envy of other 
commands. 

If anyone is interested, the 351st Infan- 
try has been transferred to Camp Rucker, 
Ala. I am greatly interested in hearing 
from former TRUST troopers who have 
any ideas regarding the formation of an 
association, 

SFC. Avsert J. Bérusé, Jr. 
227 Clermont Ave 


Brooklyn 5, NY 


Income Tax Exemption 

® Now that a pay raise for service per- 
sonnel is up for consideration again, how 
about income tax exemption on all service 
pay and allowances? 

The exemption of all service pay and 
allowances would be a pay raise that would 
be worthwhile. In my viewpoint, the 
requirement that service men pay income 
tax on their service pay and allowances 
has been nothing more than a reduction 
in pay, and it would be to the best interests 
of the Government if income tax were not 
collected on service pay and allowances. 
After all, it is hardly fair to service men 
and women that they should be expected 
to devote all their time to their country and 
at the same time pay income tax on the 
compensation received from the federal 
government for that service. 

The dent in collected taxes made by this 
exemption will not mean a great loss in 
tax revenue, and would mean a sizable in- 
crease for service personnel, who are in 
need of a pay raise at this time. 

PFC. Joun M. Kircus 
5th Gen Hosp 
APO 154, NYC 


Artillery Integration 


@ In the November and December issues 
conflicting thoughts were presented on the 
validity of the merging of the field artillery 
and the antiaircraft artillery. As an officer 


6 


who has been cross-assigned, I cannot help 
but agree that it was a good idea, but that 
it does not work. With less than three 
years of active commissioned service, I was 
transferred to the AA. I can learn and am 
learning the equipment and duties to the 
best of my ability. However, the concepts 
of employment, mission, and matériel are 
all quite different from those of the FA. 
Result to date: jack of two trades, master 
of neither. If such is the desired result, 
why not merge the infantry and field ar- 
tillery? Both have cannon, rifles, and ma- 
chine guns. Or with armor. Again the 
armament is cannon and machine guns. . . . 

Lr. R. Trvery 


Support and Supply by Submarine 

@ After having read “Assault Troop Sub- 
marine” [November] it appears to us that 
the author has neglected to give serious 
consideration to the problems of support 
and supply of the troops he proposes land- 
ing from his troop-carrying submarines. 

A careful study of the problem of land- 
ing a large force (Commander Kittredge 
wrote in terms of divisions) from subma- 
rines in amphibious assault reveals some 
mighty big problems. Would surfaced sub- 
marines carrying the supplies and heavy 
lifts (heavy ordnance such as artillery and 
tanks) be any less vulnerable to attack 
than any other type of ship? We think 
not. Would it be practicable to build a 
submarine so large that it could even carry 
such heavy items? According to FM 101- 
10, it takes 513 short tons per day per 
division in an amphibious assault. That's 
quite a load. 

There is a lot more to amphibious as- 
sault than just putting the troops on the 
beach and then submerging and going 
home. Considering the follow-up phases 
of the invading force the “hydrogen bomb- 
hostage” concept is not valid. Our Navy 
would be working over the enemy sub- 
marines when they attempted resupply. 
Coming by submarines, the enemy couid 
not have air power, which leaves our troops 
free to maneuver at will and, in our opin- 
ion, our troops could eliminate the enemy 
with no great damage to Rockland. 

To sum up, troops landed on a hostile 
shore without the necessary support and 
supplies would be at best a nuisance value 
to the home troops, and Rockland would 
never be in danger of being a hostage. 

The three steps mentioned in the ar- 
ticle for a successful landing are: (1) the 
softening of the enemy, (2) the landing 
of troops, and (3) the logistical build-up. 


Step 1 may be eliminated by the surprise 
feature mentioned, but steps 2 and 3 can- 
not be avoided if the landing is to accom- 
plish any given mission. It is step 3 that 
will bring the headaches to this type of 
operation. Unless the new type submarines 
can unload guns and tanks and rations 
under water, they will be as vulnerable to 
air attack as any transport group. 

It appears that until the submarine troop 
carriers whip the supply problem, they 
will be carrying relatively small units on 
amphibious raids such as the one against 
Makin. 

Lr. Cor. R. J. Meeker 
Artillery 


Lr. Cor. R. S. Jounson 
USMC 
Naval War College 
Newport, R. I. 


Power and Policy 


® Colonel Reinhardt in “War Without 
Men” [November] raises many interesting 
points. His proposition, however, that in 
order for the free world to survive, “the 
armies of the United States and its allies 
must approach in size those of the armed 
hordes of communism,” is debatable. The 
size of our army is predicated pretty much 
on how and by what means our enemy is 
going to wage the next war. 

In their quest for world domination the 
Soviets have two alternate means of over- 
coming the United States: gradual. attri- 
tion or quick destruction in war. CI take 
it that an effective opposition to their plan 
can come only from the U. S., and its 
allies.) Which of these two lines of action 
the Soviets will eventually resort to lies 
hidden in the crystal ball. In the light of 
postwar events, their minds are probably 
set on the first. Also, gradual attrition 
would be better for the Russian people, 
and perhaps just as effective in the long 
run. 
The underlying thought of the Com- 
munists in the case of gradual attrition 
may very well be that the constantly main- 
tained strain on the nerves of our people 
will exhaust us and finally induce us to 
give up in disgust, and let the USSR have 
her own way. (In the meantime, there 
is no strain on the nerves of the people 
inside the Iron Curtain; they just don’t 
know what is going on.) If this is the 
line of action they shall pursue, then by 
all means an army equal or nearly equal 
to their “hordes” is the answer. With an 
armed force of this size we shall be able 
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to cope with Communist pressure at any 
one point on the Soviet periphery. 

If we accept the proposition that the 
Soviet leaders have determined upon a 
program of creating conditions favorable 
to the triumph of communism in the war 
against capitalism, which they consider to 
be inevitable . . . an army equal to theirs 
will not do us much good. We must have 
an army, yes—an army of small, well-led, 
well-equipped, well-trained and _ highly 
mobile elements, ready to be thrown in 
anywhere along the periphery as the need 
may arise. 

Our strength must lie principally in air 
power; defensively, to prevent a sneak at- 
tack if and when it comes, and offensively, 
to launch a retaliatory counterattack. 

I certainly agree with Colonel Reinhardt 
that our diplomacy must be consistent with 
our military strength. . . . This is just an- 
other way of saying that our foreign ob- 
jectives must be consistent with our mili- 
tary strength. 

Lr. Cor. Frank Novak 


APO 742, NYC 


“Faithful to Our Trust” (Cont'd) 


@ “Faithful to Our Trust” [December] 
rang the bell in more ways than one. The 
author’s name should have appeared in 
large letters. 

I have been a regular subscriber to THE 
Journat for fifteen years and find some- 
thing worth clipping or quoting in almost 
every issue—and that’s my criterion of a 
good military magazine. Keep up the good 
work! 

Lr. Cor. J. A. Donovan, Jr. 
USMC 
USMC Ed Center 
Quantico, Va 


@ Just a word of appreciation to THE 
Army Comsat Forces Journat for the 
continuing high quality of its articles and 
features. In particular I refer to “Faithful 
to Our Trust.” Its tenor was sound and 
its emphasis correctly placed—the necessity 
of rehabilitating those qualities of the spirit 
that are basic to the military as well as to 
all other honorable professions: loyalty, 
honor, integrity, and devotion to duty. I 
should like to have seen the author’s name 
in print so that he might have shared per- 
sonally the honor which his article rightly 
deserves. .. . 

Lr. Nort H. Merrmmew 
San Francisco 2, Calif 


@ “Faithful to Our Trust” expresses, in 
a few pages, what I think has caused more 
officers and noncommissioned officers to 
leave the service than any other thing: 
the seeming lack of confidence in the 
judgment and ability of junior officers. The 
pay discrepancies and the taking away of 
the so-called fringe benefits surely had their 
effects. But there is nothing quite so ex- 
asperating to a man as to be placed in 
a position of responsibility and not be given 
the authority to carry out that responsi- 
bility. 
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The solution is to give the authority 
back to the company commander, who is 
ultimately responsible for the success or 
failure of any mission, no matter what the 
size. 

At one time I considered making the 
Army, and in particular, the infantry, my 
career. I did not stick to this intention 
very long because I didn’t like to take 
responsibility without authority. I know 
I gave little consideration to the pay. But 
if and when the authority is returned to 
the lower levels of command, then the 
Army will begin again to hold the men it 
has spent so much in training. 

I feel that THe Journat is the best 
sounding board for new ideas and for the 
revival of old ideas that I have seen. I am 
sure you will continue to publish interest 
ing and provocative articles. 

Lr. Cuarves J. MuLpoon 
Medford 55, Mass 


@ “Faithful to Our Trust” will no doubt 
stir up a fuss here and there. No 
doubt quite a few of the combat people 
will have something to add to the technical 
points and on the intangibles, such as 
honor and other invisible but interesting 
conceptions. 

We learned many things in Korea which 
eager beavers will try to apply in other 
places and at other times to fit different 
conditions. My Korea service was performed 
at no danger except that of indigestion, 
but I fear that the next time I will find 
it different and will have company galore. 
Behind the 8-ball, that is. 

Let’s assume we get into a war in which 
we swap positions fifteen to fifty miles a 
day. The combat boys will have troubles. 
But how about the QM and Ordnance, 
and the various small, detached units of 
CIC, MAAG, and what have you? Every- 
one will have fun from General Doakes 
of Base Section to Pvt. Joe Blow of the 
9999th Ordnance Ammo Company. 

General Doakes will have lots of fun 
keeping in touch, owing to people cutting 
wire and plugging couriers. His depot 
commanders will have troubles with sharp 
er saboteurs than they met in Korea. Their 
labor force will not be as cheap either and 
some will be interested in smuggling Com 
position C in instead of C rations out. 
The people who take pot shots at lighted 


windows come evening will perhaps be | 


more accurate and much more diligent. 
Small detachments will have more fun 
than somewhat. They will have to get 
used to living in groups with other people 
so they can ward off unwelcome visitors. 

Poor old Private Blow and his com 
patriots of the supply forces will have to 
do a lot of things they were not accus- 
tomed to in Chosen, such as working ammo 


themselves instead of yelling “Bahli! Bah- | 


li!” at KSCs. Also, the supply of house- 
boys will be more sukoshi than usual. . . . 
We learned many things in Korea—not 
always the right ones. 
WO Joun P. Conton 
Newark, Ohio 








Going Some Place? 


If you’re planning to change 
your address or have changed 
it recently, why not let us know? 
Write to: 

CIRCULATION MANAGER 


1529 Eighteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands-any abuse. Collapse 
it, step On it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON’T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


‘Spung-Up 
ON THE RED AND GREEN LABEL 


INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


Ask for it at your P.X. 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 postpaid 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 
*Patent applied for. 
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CAP CORP. 
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THE MONTH’S AUTHORS 


OLONEL Anthony Standish (a pseudo- 
nym) wrote a three-part article in this 
magazine a few years ago in which he in- 
dicted the young American male as poor 
material out of which to produce a fighting 
soldier. He aimed his meat axe at his fel- 
low citizens for producing a generation of 
Americans who were spineless and lacking 
in physical and moral fortitude and con- 
viction. 

Lieutenant General Lucian K. Truscott, 
Jr., Retired, for one, is on record with the 
conviction that the young American male 
makes the best fighting man in the world, 
if he is properly trained and led. 

WITH 


00 FREE PATCH ALBUM 
All different, colorful, authentic $5 00 
For decoration, display, collection. ’ 

3 completely different assortments available. 
Wolf Appleton, Inc., 564 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N.Y. 
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WINTER 


SEALS 


THE WARMEST 
THING NEXT 
TO YOU 

FULLY GUARANTEED 


MEN! 


* No more long cold inspections or freez- 
ing guard tours; no chilling wait on the parade 
ground. Maneuver coldness and chills banished 
forever with a set of ‘Winter Seals." Our warm 
vest and slacks can be worn over your cotton T- 
shirt and shorts as additional underwear and under 
your regular uniform. The set is only 37 ounces 
light. Will hand-lounder easi- 
ly, dry over-night, and 
will positively keep you 

warm in sub-zero 
temperature—the 

warmest thing 

you have 

next to 

you! 


#12 VEST $13.75 


HOODS, 
JACKETS, 
MITTENS, 
and SOCKS 
also available! 


SLACKS $19.90 

#12 VEST $13.75 
2-Piece Set $29.95 
Sizes: 8. M. L. XL 
Write for 
FREE CATALOG. Dealer inquiries invited. 
REFRIGIWEAR CLOTHING CO. 

201 East 34th Street, Dept. 6 
New York 16, New York 





In the final analysis Colonel Standish’s 
philosophy is an admission of failure and 
offers only defeat, while General Truscott’s 
is a challenge that offers hope. The prob- 
lem becomes one of learning all we can 
about what makes our young American 
tick and how to transform that tick into a 
meaningful soldier and fighting man. 

The way to spark the soldier, Lieutenant 
Colonel Donovan Yeuell, Jr., wrote in our 
September 1954 issue, is to recognize that 
“soldiering is a way of life” quite separate 
and distinct from American civilian life. 
He maintained that many of the Army’s 
troubles of the last few years came about 
because the Army was imitating civilian life 
and had forgotten that the real heart of the 
Army is imbedded in a mass of fundamen- 
tals and frills. We “owe no apology” for 
these, Colonel Yeuell wrote. “They are 
effective and they give the soldier pride of 
service and self-confidence . . . qualities the 
Army must have in these days of tension 
and crisis. . . .” 


O, says Captain Roger W. Little (page 

26) in this issue. “Soldiering is no longer 
a way of life [and] the techniques of the 
‘old soldier’ will not bring back the ‘old 
Army’.” He reasons that the “modern Army 
is an image of the society in which it lives” 
and that it is a delusion to think an army 


| can exist apart from the larger society from 


which it springs. 
Captain Little is a sociologist, and sociol- 


| ogy holds that standards and ideals are de- 


veloped and maintained by men of com- 
parable position, power and risk. To 


| make this clear quickly, let’s use decora- 


tions. Colonel Yeuell says that the little 
ribbons are “frills that attract men to the 
colors.” Captain Little says that the little 
ribbons -have value only as they are recog- 
nized as worthwhile by members of a group. 
If the group decides that they are meaning- 
less they are no longer a symbol of “group 
solidarity” and the soldier won’t wear them. 

Captain Little is a soldier as well as a 
sociologist. During World War II he served 
as battalion communications officer in the 
302d Infantry (94th Infantry Division) af- 
ter entering the Army as an enlisted man 


| and graduating from the Fort Benning 


OCS. After the war he went to Harvard 
and later to the University of Chicago 


| School of Social Service Administration. 
| He then reentered the Army as a sociologist 
| in the Medical Service Corps. He saw serv- 
| ice in Korea and more recently has been 
| engaged in postgraduate work at Walter 


Reed Army Medical Center. At last reports 


| he was again en route to the Far East. 


The fighting soldier who may not be 


much interested in theory would proba- 
bly say that we had better make the right 
choice of theories (if a choice is necessary) 
because from all he can learn, the next war 
is going to demand a hell of a lot of forti- 
tude and conviction from the soldier. This 
is quite apparent in “The Survivor” (page 
34). In it Captain George Tanham, Ar- 
tillery, USAR, says that we had better 
be making plans to use the soldiers who 
survive an atomic attack. Captain Tanham, 
a graduate of Princeton University, served 
with the 7th Armored Division in Europe 
during 1944-45. After the war he studied 
at Stanford, earning his Master’s degree in 


CAPTAIN ROGER W. LITTLE 


1947 and his Ph.D. in 1951. He is now 
Associate Professor of History at Caltech 
where he teaches courses in modern Euro- 
pean and military history. In 1951 he 
served on Project Vista for the Department 
of Defense and is now a consultant to 
RAND Corporation. During 1952-53 he 
studied military history at Oxford on a 
Ford fellowship. 


EN without weapons are militarily im- 

potent, and weapons without men are 
completely so. So there has to be a delicate 
balance involving thousands of men and 
millions of dollars’ worth of weapons and 
equipment. We call this “logistics,” and 
the tremendously complex task of getting 
the right amount of stuff bought, built 
and delivered is the job of thousands of 
technicians and specialists laboring under 
the overall direction of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics. On page 21 Lieu- 
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In those frozen outposts of the free 
world—outlying areas of everlasting 
ice and snow—rugged Fairchild Flying 
Boxcars deliver personnel and bulky 
equipment when they are needed — 
where they are needed. 

Supplying strategic military out- 
posts with everything from bulldozers 
to prefabricated buildings and run- 
ways, combat-proven C-119’s land and 
take-off surely and safely on the 
world’s toughest terrain. 

These vital missions are typical of 
the C-119’s ability to haul big pay- 
loads anywhere—and they prove, once 
again, the dependable all-weather 
performance that has helped make the 
Flying Boxcar world-famous. 
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tenant General W. B. Palmer, the Army’s 
first Deputy Chief for Logistics, describes 
the evolution of the Army’s organization 
for logistics and shows why the new office 
was necessary. He concludes by saying 
that we must learn how to produce logis- 
tical managers who are as capable as the 
tactical commanders we produce so mag- 
nificently well. This article is drawn from 
a lecture given at the National War Col- 
lege early this year. 

General Palmer knows whereof he 
speaks. A couple of small manuals he wrote 
while commandant of the Army Informa- 
tion School right after the war displayed 
a mastery of American military history. 
Without checking our memory we will say 
that we believe he is one of a few (and 
perhaps the only) American soldiers who 
have commanded both an armored and an 


airborne division. In World War II he 


was artillery commander of “Lightning Joe” 
Collins’s VII Corps and in Korea he com- 
manded I Corps. 


UR other authors this month are an 

interestingly varied bag. Bill Mauldin 
(page 25) and his family live in a semi- 
rural area outside of New York City. 
Mauldin has often been regarded with 
something less than sympathy by some 
professional soldiers, who viewed him as 
a disruptive force rather than as a candid 
critic of all pretense. We think his con- 
tribution in this issue helps to show what 
this man really stands for. Mauldin has 
never been one to discount the need for a 
disciplined, trained Army, and he has been 
a sharp critic of those who would make 
the military services an adult version of 
the Brownies. In fact, he seems to have 
had an almost fond regard for the “Old 
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Research & Development 


To design the outstanding HTK-1 
and HOK-1 helicopters, Kaman 
Aircraft has assembled a complete 
men skilled in 
the fields of mechanical design, elec- 
men 
devoted to the research, development 
and production of electro-mechanical, 
aerodynamic, electronic and mechani- 


engineering staff .. . 


tronics and aerodynamics. . . 


cal devices and systems. 


Facilities 


Their work requires large plant facili- 
ties, an impressive inventory of 
machine tools and technical 


equipment. 
Production 


Kaman’s production capabilities, 
which utilize materiel from the 
smallest electronic part to presses of 
huge capacity, all contribute to 


Kaman Performance and. . . 


all are a part of 
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Army.” Remember his wartime cartoon 
of an old cavalry sergeant, now mecha- 
nized, hiding his eyes in pain and sorrow 
as he uses his .45 to deliver the coup de 
grace to a faithful jeep with a broken axle? 


OLDIERS, of course, don’t air their 

political preferences publicly, so we 
aren’t interested in that phase of the careers 
of our uniformed authors. The interests, 
specialties and experience of the men listed 
here are indicative of the wide variety of 
knowledge that exists in our Army today. 
The provincialism and sameness of outlook 
that was supposed to be the hallmark of 
professional soldiers in the old days no 
longer exists. There is a common pattern, 
created by wearing the same uniform and 
sharing the same general experiences: serv- 
ice overseas, attendance at service schools, 
and such. But we have noted that the 
manuscripts offered to this magazine for 
publication today come from all over the 
Army. Never before have we had such 
a variety of rich material from which to 
choose. The result is a magazine of ex 
citing bite and flavor. 

Major Mark M. Boatner, III, Infantry 
(page 32), is another student at Leaven- 
worth. He has served as a platoon leader, 
company commander, regimental $3, and 


| commandant of a division NCO school. 


Colonel Waller P. Booth, Jr., Infantry 
(page 38), served in OSS during World 


| War II. He is now Deputy G2 of Seventh 


Army. 

Robert Berkowitz, who wrote the poem 
in this issue (page 40), served in the 
Army in World War II. He is now a 
journalist in Boston. 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry Harmeling, 
]r., Infantry (page 41), makes his second 
appearance in these columns this month. 
He is now on duty in the Ryukyus, but 
commanded the Ist Battalion, 23d Infan- 
try, in Korea before going there. 

Lieutenant Colonel Francis S. Kelly, In- 
fantry (page 44), was a member of the 
Arms Advisory Group of OCAFF when 
he wrote “Targets that Talk.” 

Colonel Anson D. Marston, Corps of 
Engineers (page 46), is a graduate of the 
Air War College and the Command and 
General Staff College. He is presently on 
duty with the Eighth Army in the Far 
East. 

Colonel David P. Gibbs, Signal Corps 
(page 48), is Chief, Communications 
Branch, J3 Division, Hq. FECOM. 

Our cerebrators (pages 49-51) this 
month are, as usual, a varied group of mili- 
tary idea men. Lieutenant James D. Pen- 
dleton, Infantry-USAR, lives in Brooklyn. 
He was on duty at Benning until a few 
months ago. Sergeant First Class Forrest 
Kleinman is on duty in the ofhice of Major 
General William F. Dean, deputy com- 
mander of Sixth Army. Captain Mossman 
Roueche, Medical Corps, is with the 68th 
Medical Group at Fort George G. Meade, 
Md. Lieutenant Colonel Edward M. Flan- 
agan, Jr., Artillery, commands a field ar- 


tillery battalion in FECOM. 
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XT-37, NEWEST JET TRAINER 





Cessna XT-37...Designed for Jet Training 


The skies over Wichita are now echoing 
the sound of a great new CESSNA 
achievement, the X'T-37. 

To meet the demands of the jet age 
in their training program, the Air Force 
awarded CESSNA the responsibility of 
developing a jet trainer to make it easier 
for their cadet-pilots to master turbojet 
powered airplanes. 


Designed to fly at both slow and high 


speeds, as well as at high altitudes, the 
XT-37 will permit smoother, safer tran- 
sition to jet flying at an earlier phase in 
the pilot’s training cycle. This, in turn, 
will mean substantial savings in time 
and training costs for the Air Force. 


* * * 


It isa privilege for us here at CESSNA 
to team with the Air Force in its forward- 
thinking plans for the jet age. 


y 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


ESSHUL 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Pace-Setting HD-5G Tractor Shovel 


NOW BETTER 3 WAYS 


am 


From the time of its introduction seven years ago, 


the Allis-Chalmers HD-5G Tractor Shovel has been 
tops in popularity. Many thousands are daily prov- 
ing their ability and versatility on all kinds of 
material handling and excavating jobs. 


Now, design refinements make the HD-5G a 
three-way better value than ever before: 


1. Has Bigger Rated Capacity 


New bucket handles a big 114-yd load — streamlined 
design now helps roll in large loads with less tractor 
effort. The back of the bucket has been brought forward 
and the sides extended to cut spillage, put more pay- 
load where it’s wanted. 


2. Helps the Operator Do More 


Cleaner dumping with the new bucket saves the operator 
time and effort shaking out loads. 


For added versatility, there is 
a two-position bucket available 
with both standard automatic re- 
turn to digging position and op- 
erator-controlled tip-back. If the 
operator chooses to use the con- 
trolled tip-back, he can load the 
bucket, then tip it back approximately 25° before rais- 
ing, assuring maximum output under special conditions 
such as downhill loading or loading loose materials. 

The HD-5G helps the operator do more in other 
ways, too — giving him full vision, fast and easy con- 
trol, cleaner platform and more comfortable seat from 
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HD-5G TRACTOR SHOVEL 


Rated capacity 
Belt horsepower 
Weight, complet 
Dumping height 





1% ev yd 
: 50 


16,200 Ib 
9 ft, 2 in. 











which to work, and more working time with truck 
wheels, support rollers and idlers that need greasing 
only once every 1,000 hours. 


3. Works at Lower Cost 


The HD-5G now gives bigger output than ever be- 
fore — not just because it does more, but because it has 
features that mean less maintenance, longer life. For 
instance, new type tubular bracing 
on the bucket booms provides add- 
ed strength and support, keeps the 
bucket in line. The floor at the rear 
of the new bucket has been raised 
seven degrees to reduce wear on 
the bottom sheet. Heavy-duty 
truck wheels and idlers are avail- 
able for particularly tough working conditions. One- 
piece, full-length main frame permits unit construction 
so that major assemblies can be removed without dis- 
turbing adjacent units, putting tractor back on the job 
in hours rather than days. 























Ten Quick-Change Attachments 
Add to HD-5G Versatility 


Crane Hook Tine Fork 
Light Material Bucket Rock Fork 
Narrow Bucket Trench Hoe 
Rock Bucket Lift Fork mounted Ripper 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A, 


Bulidozer 
Angledozer 
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There Is an Army Story 


bes heart of the Press Branch of the Office of Public 
Information, Department of Defense, is an immense, 
clattering “city room.” The Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps are represented by sections, or 
“desks” in newspaperese. The Army “desk” is deep in 
the center of the room. Not far away is the Air Force 
“desk.” There seem to be more Air Force “desks” than 
Army “desks,” but in addition to the desks the Air Force 
has a rack on which unclassified manuals and other Air 
Force literature are neatly stacked. 

Penetration to this part of the room is necessary for 
a person engaged in the search for “background” or “the 
record.” For it is hard by the “morgue” where clerks, 
given time, can pull out biographies of the Pentagon's 
great and near-great, the public addresses of same, and 
even, perhaps, announcements of the dollar value of all 
paper clips purchased since 1945. So while you wait 
for the record you want from the morgue you stroll over 
to take a look at what the Air Force offers. 

You browse just like you do in a bookstore. And just 
as in a good bookstore pretty soon there is a pleasant 
voice inquiring if there is anything it can do for you 
Please help yourself, the voice says, and if you don’t see 
what you want the voice will get it for you, if it pos- 
sibly can. 

One of the most popular give-aways is AF Manual 
1-2, United States Air Force Basic Doctrine, a small, 
thin pamphlet with a blue paper cover. If you pass it 
by the voice is likely to call your attention to it and 
insist that you should have a copy: If you have one, 
“take it along and give it to a friend.” 


AFM 1-2 is hardly a document to fight a hot war by, 
but as a homily on the virtues of air power and specifi- 
cally, USAF air power, it is one more arrow in the 
Air Force’s quiver of weapons designed to win public 
acceptance and support. 


NE day in the first week of the New Year, The New 
York Times published a front-page story by one of 
its Washington correspondents under the head: “Army 
Manual Holds Service Merits Rating as Top Force.” 
The story that followed quoted extensively from the 
first five pages of a new edition of Army Field Manual 
100-5, Field Service Regulations: Operations. This new 
FM 100-5 consists of 230 pages. But it was the first 
chapter of five pages that attracted the attention of the 
Times reporter. And they could well have been marked 
“For Public Attention—All Papers Please Copy.” 
In those five pages the Army tells its story: tells why 
it is “the decisive component of the military structure.” 


WE are told that cadets, ROTC students and young 
officers have questions and doubts about the Army's 
future—their future. We don’t have to be told that 
many citizens jump to the conclusion that armies are 
outmoded in the Atomic Age. 

Given the first five pages of FM 100-5, any reason- 
ably alert soldier could fashion a convincing five- or 
fifty-minute talk on the Army's story—a story that has 
a future. Some months ago the Vice Chief of Staff 
urged soldiers to “Tell the Army’s Story.” Well, here 
it is—from 100-5. 


ARMY FORCES... 
the decisive component 


RMY forces, as land forces, are the decisive com- 
ponent of the military structure by virtue of their 
unique ability to close with and destroy the organ- 
ized and irregular forces of an enemy power or coali- 
tion of powers; to seize and control critical land areas 
and enemy lines of communications and bases of 
production and supply; and to defend those areas es- 
sential to the prosecution of a war by the United 


States and its allies. In addition, Army forces 
have the unique capability to accomplish any or 
all of the following tasks under all conditions of 
terrain and weather. 

€ Insure a positive defense against enemy land 
forces. 

« Apply pressure of a sustained nature on the ene- 
my land forces. 
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Combat guerilla forces on the ground and sup- 
press revolutions. 

€ Force enemy land forces to mass in numbers so 
that his vulnerability to all types of assault is in- 
creased. 

€ Prevent enemy land forces from large-scale infil- 
trations into friendly rear areas. 

€ Provide positive and continuous control of the en- 
emy’s land areas and the populations therein, and 
enforce surrender terms, once victory has been 
achieved. 


Supporting Forces 

During the course of military operations Army 
forces, because of their decisive capabilities, are sup- 
ported from time to time by other military com 
ponents as the nature of the situation may require. 
Thus, sea forces may convey field units to the thea- 
ter of operations or to tactical objectives within the 
theater, support land operations by combat aircraft 
and gun fire, and furnish logistical support during 
operations on land, a role which includes keeping 
open the lines of communication by engaging hostile 
sea forces. In like manner, air forces may provide 
transportation for field units in strategic or tactical 
operations, afford logistical support in certain cir- 
cumstances, provide defensive cover over the com- 
bat zone, and serve as mid-range fire support ele- 
ments against hostile field units or a very long-range 
weapons delivery system against rear area installa- 
tions supporting hostile field forces. In any case, the 
efforts of all components are directed tow ard insur- 
ing the success of the land force operation. 


Doctrine 


The basic doctrine of Army operations is the de- 
feat of an enemy by application of military power 
directly or indirectly against the armed forces which 
support his political structure. Though Army forces 
do not deliberately make or invite war upon civilian 
populations, damage to civilian economies and en- 
emy centers of population is an incident to military 
operations that may be unavoidable. In general, in 
discriminate destruction is unjustifiable in a military 
sense, since the Army destroys the instruments of 
enemy political force but does not destroy the bases 
on which a peace can be built when the conflict is 
over. 


Overall Mission of Army Forces 


The broad mission of Army forces in war is to 
bring to bear upon an enemy's military capacity suf- 
ficient power at decisive points and times to render 
it ineffective. During time of peace, the mission of 
Army forces is the preparation, by organization, 


training, equipment, and indoctrination, of field 
units capable of performing their wartime missions. 
In the accomplishment of this objective all military, 
economic, and psychological means are used except 
those banned by international agreement or those 
whose employment would defeat the aims of na- 
tional policy. The possibility that an enemy may 
initiate the use of means banned by international 
agreement necessitates equipment, training, and 
plans to insure prompt application of countermeas 
ures. During periods of peace and war, Army 
forces, in conjunction with Air and Naval forces, 
have the overall mission of supporting national poli 
cies and objectives. Their maintenance in proper 
balance is essential if the objectives of national poli- 
cy are to be attained. Forces in proper balance are 
those allocated from land, naval, and air forces or 
from the elements of any one or more of these, to 
meet the requirements of a given mission and trained 
to operate in concert for a single purpose. A mobili- 
zation base to support these forces and to serve as a 
reservoir during periods of wartime expansion is 
fundamental to the effectiveness of the forces, espe- 
cially the Army forces. 


Employment 

The nature of the political situation at any time 
may require employment of armed forces in wars 
of limited objective. In such cases, the objective 
ordinarily will be the destruction of the aggressor 
forces and the restoration of the political and terri- 
torial integrity of the friendly nation. Hostile forces 
in such limited wars are likely to be drawn from 
the populations of satellite countries, and be pro- 
vided with minimum equipment by a major power. 
Generally, such forces will be composed of field 
units inured to hardship and rarely susceptible to 
interdiction by air or sea forces. Additionally, the 
nature of a war to halt aggression will dictate, at 
least initially, operations in friendly territory. And, 
finally, political considerations may prevent applica 
tion of air measures against powers affording ma 
terial support to the ostensible aggressor. The con- 
tinuing possibility of such limited wars requires the 
maintenance in being of Army forces capable of 
immediate commitment and fully organized, trained, 
and equipped for combat, and at the same time 
possessing a capability of strategic mobility. Ordinar- 
ily, Army forces committed in such wars will be 
supported by sea and air forces at great distances 
from the continental United States. Army units 
organized, trained, and held available for commit- 
ment in wars of limited objective are equally avail- 
able for commitment in a general war. Of land 
forces in being, only those of the Army are organ- 
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ized, equipped, and staffed to sustain themselves 
over extended periods under all foreseeable condi- 
tions of combat. 


Command 

Once military operations have begun, they can- 
not be conducted as two or three coordinated, but 
separate efforts. The efforts of all components of 
the military forces must be directed toward attain 
ment of the same general objective and under one 
commander. In each strategic or tactical fraction 
of the whole effort joint forces may be employed. 
In the latter instances, all other components will 
be operating in support of the Army component. 
Overall commiand normally is vested in the Army 
commander; technical details of the operations of 
supporting elements will be the responsibility of 
supporting élément commanders. Coordination of 
effort, especially in tactical operations, cannot be 
substituted for command. 


Limitations 


Military forces are justifiable only as instruments 
of national policy in the attainment of national ob 
jectives. Since war is a political act, its broad and 
final objectives are political; therefore, its conduct 
must conform to policy and its outcome realize the 
objectives of policy. Victory alone as an aim of war 
cannot be justified, since in itself victory does not 
always assure the realization of national objectives. 
If the policy objectives are to be realized, policy and 
not interim expediency must govern the application 
of military power. Except in the prosecution of war 
in furtherance oF a policy of ruthless annihilation, 
Army forces most nearly conform to the require- 
ments of national policy, since Army forces are 
designed to ap ply power directly against military 
power, with minimum damage to civilian popula- 
tions and economies. 


General Considerations for Operations 

While the doctrines of combat operations are 
neither numerous nor complex, their application 
may be difficult. Knowledge of doctrine and ex- 
perience in its application provide a sound basis for 
action in combat. These also enable the command- 
er to utilize the capabilities of his force in the man- 
ner best suited to the accomplishment of his specific 
mission. 

Set rules and methods must be avoided. In its 
exposition of the principles which govern the ap- 
plication of military power, this manual does not 
establish inflexible rules, conformity with which 
guarantees success. Individuals using it should 
consider it the foundation upon which experience 


and imagination may contribute to the develop 
ment of successful military concepts. The manual 
will be used to provide guidelines to govern the 
actions of individuals serving in positions of combat 
leadership, in positions interrelated with the other 
Military Services, and to serve as a firm basis for 
the utilization of Army doctrine in the Army's mili- 
tary educational system. 

The principles governing the conduct of mili- 
tary operations, the Principles of War, are immuta 
ble, but doctrines, tactics, and techniques must be 
modified with advances in weapons and weapons 
systems, transportation, and other means applicable 
to war. The tactics and technique of employment 
of a new development must be kept abreast of the 
progress of the development itself. Flexibility of 
thought, as well as of action, is essential. 

The projection of the tactical effect of a new de- 
velopment must be based upon a realistic considera- 
tion of its characteristics and progress in develop- 
ment in related fields. Thus a weapon whose dead 
liness dictates increased dispersion to reduce casual- 
ties may be offset by developments in signal com- 
munications and transportation, which permit the 
desired dispersion without reduction in cohesion 
and control. 

Sound conclusions concerning the tactical effect 
of a new development form the basis for considera 
tion of new tactical doctrine. Usually, a new de- 
velopment merely extends the capabilities of existing 
agencies without necessitating radical revision of 
existing doctrine. Thus, within the broad scope 
of existing tactics and doctrine, as an example, 
ground-launched guided missiles extend the range 
and power of artillery. In exceptional cases a devel- 
opment may possess potentialities which dictate 
radical revision of the conduct of tactical operations. 
History has provided the examples of the crossbow, 
firearms, automatic weapons, and other develop- 
ments. The full import and extent of changes re- 
sulting from the employment of the latest develop 
ments, the nuclear and thermonuclear weapons and 
the guided missiles, is not clear at this time. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that all officers 
carefully evaluate every situation, both static and 
fluid, considering the enhanced capabilities of each 
opponent at a result of employment of the weapons 
and the limitations imposed on the use of the forces 
as a result of the availability of the weapons. 


The analysis of the impact of new developments 
upon the doctrine and tactics of the combined arms 
must be accurate, constant, and detailed. Military 
thought must be alert to modify the doctrine set 
forth in these regulations as appropriate. 
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Mission for the Army: 
the Winning of World War Ill 


This article is the product of discussion and study by 
a number of soldiers whose interest in their profession 
goes far beyond their daily duty. Its purpose is to sug- 
gest a program of action that the government of the U. S. 
can profitably delegate to the U. S. Army in the inter- 
ests of national security. It is also designed to reassure 
those few soldiers who have expressed concern about 
the future of their profession. We believe this article 
shows them that the Army is and must continue to be a 
dominant military force. 


WE must recognize the creeping aggression that we 
call the Cold War for what it is: World War III. If 
World War IV—the nuclear and thermonuclear war— 
comes it will be because of our failure to meet and defeat 
the present Soviet challenge. 

We believe it demonstrable that U. S. concentration 
on preparing for thermonuclear war has weakened our 
power to resist creeping aggression. Our reluctance to 
face up to the fact that we can be destroyed piecemeal 
as well as in one overpowering assault threatens us with 
defeat in World War III. 

In the next few paragraphs we “brief” some evidence 
that shows how our preoccupation with war with a “big 
bang” has limited the execution of plans and operations 
that will protect us from defeat in World War III. 

® Our reliance on nuclear weapons and strategic air- 
delivery systems has been a clear signal to the Commu- 
nists that our real preparations are for a final showdown 
and that we are largely unprepared to stop limited ag- 
gression. 

® Our success in building military strength in Europe 
has given the Communists the opportunity to move in 
Asia. Communist success in Asia may mean the eventual 
encirclement of Europe via the Middle East and the 
isolation of Europe from the U. S. “The road to London 
lies through Peiping,” Lenin said many years ago. That 
road may also lead to Washington. 

® The inhibitions and frustrations of the Korean war 
should not paralyze us into inaction. Asia is the active 
theater of World War III, and such phrases as “the 
wrong war in the wrong place” and “we should never let 
our armies become bogged down on the mainland of 
Asia” will not change this situation. We do not necessari- 
ly have to let the enemy choose the battlefield, but we do 
have to counter his moves directly or indirectly, and up 
to now our.only indirect counter has been the threat of 
“massive retaliation” —which he considers a massive bluff 
on our part. 

® We must face up to the fact that creeping aggres 
sion is military aggression as well as internal subversion 
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and propaganda. Greece, Korea, and Indochina make 
that clear. The ultimate aims of subversion and propagan- 
da are to pave the way for armed aggression. Indeed, we 
have that from the mouth of a key Communist spokes- 
man who, at a policy conference in Peiping in 1949, 
said: “Armed struggle can, and must, be the main form 
in the people’s liberation struggles in many colonial and 
semi-colonial countries. But this does not mean that 
armed struggle does not need the coordination of other 
forms of the struggle.” 

® In a brilliant analysis in this magazine last month 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert B. Rigg p riche she that 
the “parallel between tactical patterns and growth of 
the Viet Minh and of the Red Chinese in the Chinese 
civil war is so precise that even the circumstances of to- 
day’s truce predict tomorrow’s trouble.” 

Today's truce predicts tomorrow's trouble—that phrase 
is a clear warning that we must take steps to stop aggres- 
sion in Asia—or lose World War III. 


The Army: Decisive arm in war 
QNLIKE the Air Force, the Army cannot concentrate 


on one kind of warfare. National security requires 
the Army to prepare to fight in all kinds: pa. and 
limited, conventional and thermonuclear. 

It is not a downgrading or belittling of the Army's 
vital roles in Europe or in an atomic war to say that the 
Communist bid for Asia is an important and significant 
challenge to the Army. In the words of the latest edition 
of FM 100-5, “The continued possibility of such limited 
wars requires the maintenance in being of army forces 
fully organized, trained and equipped for combat, and 
at the same time possessing a capacity for strategic mobil- 
ity.” 

Thus the Army must build an alternate military force 
capable of checking creeping aggression in the era of 
nuclear parity. If such an army is not created and main- 
tained we will be postponing the ultimate decision to 
times and places and means of the Soviet’s own choosing. 
If we do create such forces and win World War III, 
World War IV may never happen. The stakes are high. 

To win World War II we must overcome inhibitions 
that now chain us. It has generally been concluded that 
a‘ military deployment capable of coping with nibbling 
aggression would result in an undesirable dispersion of 
US forces in a thin line around the Soviet periphery. 
The task is frequently presented as impossible. The 
specter of unlimited Communist manpower is always 
raised whenever the recurrent issue of confronting Com- 
munist aggression in Asia arises. The “fact” that the 
monolithic Soviet bloc can exploit the advantages of its 
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“interior lines” position is also advanced to explain why 
nothing can be done to check the Red tide. 

It would be the height of military folly, of course, to 
try to contain the Soviet orbit by dispersing a thin line 
of men around the Red periphery. Even the original 
containment policy recognized this fallacy in recom- 
mending the creation of “selected positions of strength 
However, in the implementation of the containment 
policy few such positions were created. 

The geographic realities of Asia belie the “interior 
lines” advantage which the Communists reputedly pos- 
sess. Asia is a whole series of vast terrain compartments, 
communication between which is far more difficult by 
land than it is by sea. By exploiting sea and air power 
the Free World, particul: arly the U.S., has a great capa- 
bility to concentrate at a particular point on the rim of 
Asia. In terms of effective manpower, the Communist 
hordes do not enjoy the overwhelming numerical superi- 
ority commonly attributed to them. Even “unlimited” 
manpower must be trained and must be supervised by 
skilled noncoms and officers. These requirements set a 
very real limit on the amount of men the Communists 
can pl ice on the field. Difficulties of supply and of com- 
munications further reduce the effective forces which 
the Communists can support in any one area. Neither 
the Russian nor the Chinese Communists have demon- 
strated a capacity or a desire to conduct two military 
campaigns simultaneously. 

The cards are not completely stacked against us. We 
should not avoid fighting a limited war just because it 
happens to be in Asia, particularly if it could be advan- 
tageous to us. The decision to fight in Korea was an im- 
mense gain for the Free W orld. A limited victory in 
Korea, one that resulted in a peace involving a with- 
drawal of Chinese Communist support from the Viet 
Minh, would have been even more useful. 


HE Communist challenge in Asia can be met and 

frustrated if the U.S., in concert with its Asiatic allies, 
devises a method and creates forces for defeating overt 
aggression. Taking into regard the strategic situation in 
Asia, land forces of moderate size, of high tactical mobil- 
ity and capable of using air and naval support, could 
effectively block Communist aggression. 


This aspect of the problem is receiving recognition out- 
side the Government. In a study, The Requirements of 


Deterrence, prepared at Princeton University’s Center 
of International Studies, William W. Kaufmann con- 
cludes: “. . . if we are to reduce our dangerous depend- 
ence on massive retaliation and the instrumentality of 
SAC, we must strengthen the other arms of the services. 
The most obvious need is in the ground forces. . . . The 
tactical air forces probably suffer from undernourishment 
as well.” 

To check Communist expansion in Asia we must have 
military forces and a strategy for their employment. Si- 
multaneously we must help these countries counter Com- 
munist subversion and internal insurrection. These ef- 
forts must be designed to march in harness or both may 
fail. 
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Territorial conquest by Communism has never oc- 
curred without the application of force despite the illu- 
sion that the military goal of conquest can be attained 
by propaganda and other nonviolent pressures. This il 
lusion has led us to give more consideration to eco 
nomic and technical assistance than to creating and main- 
taining the military shield which will alone insure the 
success of our assistance programs. Communist strategic 
planners have never believed that they can win their 
aims without ultimate resort to military action. If the 
Communist strategy of the future is consistent with that 
of the past, subversion will be only a prelude to the ulti 
mate use of force. 

We must therefore be prepared to check overt aggres 
sion as well as subversive infiltration. If it can be dem 
onstrated that it is possible to stop limited aggression by 
limited wars without an extraordinary drain on our re 
the security position of the entire Free World 
will be enhanced. 


sources, 


HORTLY after the outbreak of the Korean war we 

began in earnest to train free Asians to defend them- 
selves. The most striking illustration of this program was 
in Korea, where some twenty divisions were organized 
and trained. The cost of maintaining these forces into 
the indefinite future runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. The strain of keeping so many men un 
der arms is too much for Korea itself. Thus, considerable 
additional economic assistance is necessary. An effort to 
create equivalent forces in all the threatened countries 
of Southeast Asia would be stupendous and expensive. 
This has been recognized and the trend now is toward 
placing limitations on the size of indigenous forces that 
are supported by us. “Massive retaliation” is supposed 
to take up the ‘slack. It has been advocated that we 
should build up constabulary type forces designed pri- 
marily to maintain border security and assure internal 
control against Communist agents. Such a counter swing 
of the pendulum, however, would not solve the problem. 
Security forces, comparable to those maintained in Korea 
prior to 1950, would not be able to take the shock of 
overt aggression. 

A compromise provides the solution. If, in each 
threatened country, a few suitably organized divisions 
are formed, the nucleus of resistance to external attack 
would be on hand. These divisions could also serve to 
train an indigenous reserve force to be called up in the 
event of hostilities. 

Two or three indigenous divisions by themselves 
would not be able to check the Communist forces that 
could be pitted against any country of Southeast Asia. 
But if they could “be rapidly reinforced by mobile U.S. 
task forces situated within the general area, they should 
be adequate to withstand the early € Communist concen- 
tration. The necessity for providing such reinforcement 
was stated by President Eisenhower in a published letter 
to Secretary Wilson on 5 January 1955: 

“To provide for meeting lesser hostile action—such as 
local aggression not broadened by the intervention of 
a major aggressor’s forces—growing ‘reliance can be placed 
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upon the forces now being built and strengthened in 
many areas of the free world. But because this reliance 
cannot be complete, and because our own vital interests, 
collective security and pledged faith might well be in- 
volved, there remain certain contigencies for which the 
United Nations should be ready with mobile forces to 
help indigenous troops deter local aggression, direct or 
indirect.” [Italics added. | 


SOM forces organized and located regionally can 
provide a demonstrable capability to defend the 
threatened areas. U.S. and allied forces already exist 
in the Korea-Japan area. Elements of similar task forces 
are already on hand in various parts of Southeast Asia. 
Additional U.S. Army divisions, located perhaps in the 
Philippines, could provide the deterrent force needed for 
Southeast Asia. Subsequently, a comparable force could 
be organized for the Middle East to assure protection to 
that exposed region. 

These task forces could be designed to use atomic 
weapons, even though under certain circumstances the 
weapons themselves might not be used. Whether or not 
atomic weapons were used, we should devise a concept 
for meeting aggression on a limited basis without invok- 
ing general war, but without precluding limited retalia- 
tion against the source of the aggression. In general, we 
should seek to limit the area of the conflict without 
necessarily limiting the means we use to check aggres- 
sion. Some will object that any employment of atomic 
weapons in a limited war will necessarily bring about a 
general nuclear war. According to this view, an aggressor 
will widen the conflict if defeat seems inevitable. The 
logic of this argument does not stand up in the thermo- 
nuclear age. It implies that a loss of face resulting from 
a setback to limited aggression would be less acceptable 
to Communist leaders than the nuclear destruction of 
their own countries. Communist rulers probably have 
just as much interest in preventing a general nuclear 
war as do the leaders of the West. Whatever limita- 
tions may be imposed, we must be able to defeat the 
aggressor and every effort must be made to save the 
victim country from utter ruin. If these general prin- 
ciples are adopted, this concept would be given sup- 
port by the free peoples of Asia. A few of the countries 
located along the arc stretching from the Mediterranean 
to the Sea of Japan might be able to develop forces in 
excess of their immediate needs and also make a contri- 
bution to the mobile UN task forces established to deter 
aggression in the various threatened regions. 


The Army’s Paramount Role 


L'TTHOUGH these task forces will comprise elements 

of all the services, the Army's contribution would 
be paramount. This confirms the axiom suggested by 
Raymond Aron that “regular armies have no substitute 
as instruments of the cold war.” When the Army adopts 
the blocking of creeping expansion as a basic mission, it 
can take the many practical steps. Many of the problems 
we ran into in Korea resulted from our efforts to remake 
Korea into a western European or American type of 
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theater of combat. The engineer effort required in Korea 
was prodigious, but was it all necessary? It is possible to 
fight and fight well in Asia without all the impedimenta 
and logistical detail to which we have become accus- 
tomed. This squares with the growing conviction that 
atomic weapons will demand an army able to live in 
austerity. 

Certain of Field Marshal Montgomery's recommenda- 
tions for an army required to fight a general nuclear war 
are quite in line with what we need to fight limited wars 
in Asia. Let’s check off some of them. 

“, . . Armies must develop a more lively and oppor- 
tunity type of battle leader than exists at present, in both 
junior and senior ranks. Such a leader must have the 
imagination, the daring, and the resources to seize fleet 
ing local opportunities; he must be trained to act inde- 
pendently and immediately within the framework of a 
general plan, rather than on precise and detailed orders 
or only after reference to a superior. 

“Land forces must become less dependent on roads 
and more capable of cross-country movement. 

“The supply system of land armies must be stream- 
lined. They must become much less dependent on fixed 
lines of supply such as roads and railways. 

“Armies need a simple line of supply based on an 
airlift. Today, when supply lines are cut by enemy ac: 
tion, armies cease to operate efficiently. The system of 
the future should provide air supply to forward main- 
tenance areas from base depots many miles to the rear, 
and well dispersed. 

“. . . The airlift from base depots to forward main- 
tenance areas must be by some type of ‘vertical lift’ air- 
craft, which can take off and land vertically, and which 
fly at a fast speed like an ordinary aircraft in level flight. 

“. . . There is clearly a tremendous future for ‘vertical 
lift’ aircraft, and it must be exploited for the benefit of 
land forces. " 

The Army must have the new, light weapons that 
are easy to handle and effective in Asian combat. In 
setting requirements for equipment, transport, ordnance 
and supply, the Army must continue to stress simplicity, 
and lightness. Every item of equipment should de- 
signed to make it easier to train indigenous troops to use 
it. Services and facilities which are desirable but not 
necessary for fighting effectiveness must be eliminated. 

In training we must stress the adverse terrain and 
weather conditions which are encountered in most Asian 
areas. Only an army with the highest standards of prof- 
ciency, discipline and general military effectiveness can 
stop creeping aggression. 

There is no room in this discussion for comment on 
tactics. It is well to observe, however, that many valuable 
objective lessons can be gleaned from our experiences 
in Greece, Korea, the Burma campaign of World War 
II, British operations against the Communists in Malaya, 
and the long conflict in Indochina. 


A highly important part of this total concept for stop- 
ping creeping aggression—and winning World War 
III—is the example, guidance and leadership the U.S. can 
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give the free nations with whom it is working. It is im- 
portant that soldiers assigned to MAAG missions always 
be carefully selected and trained for their task. Prof- 
ciency in the language of the country is necessary and 
the intellectual ability to acquire an insight into the real 
motivations of the people of the country is desirable. 
Highly trained, knowledgeable men assigned to MAAG 
missions do much more than merely give advice on mili- 
tary matters. They can contribute to activities that will 
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stabilize the internal affairs of the country and thus make 
it less susceptible to Communist subversion and prop- 
aganda. But the most important task of these cadres will 
be in training military leaders. 

The Communists have made headway in Asia because 
they long ago recognized the importance of selecting 
and training men capable of organizing revolutionary 
armies. As Lenin once expressed it, “We see innumer- 
able examples of how the better organized, more class- 
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conscious, and better armed minority forces its will upon 
the majority and vanquishes it.” Because Communist 
warfare cannot be treated in isolated pockets, a new 
approach to the problem of leadership training in the 
threatened countries of Asia is essential. The U.S. Army 
will have vast numbers of potential indigenous leaders 
passing through its training establishments, and thus it 
can play an important role in developing men capable 
of coping with a wide array of Communist maneuvers. 
This training must not be satisfied solely with technical 
proficiency (how many Chinese fighting against us in 
Korea were trained in U.S.-operated schools?); it must 
also be designed to build a mental bridge between 
America and Asia. 

Our experience in Korea is most revealing here. We 
had little success in building effective Korean military 
units until we were able to concentrate on creating a 
strong corps of Korean officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers. Success in this activity can in time overcome fail- 
ures in other activities for intelligent, knowledgeable in- 
digenous leadership will support our objectives not only 
within their own military forces but within the whole 
government. For the best of these U.S. trained leaders 
will almost invariably become important governmental 
officials. 

In short, the infinitely complex and difficult task of 
our MAAG missions cannot be understressed. It is an 
important task that demands the best efforts of our Army 
leadership. The Army has the competence to perform it 

prov iding it receives the full support of our entire gov- 
ernment leadership. 


The Summing Up 


HE power vacuum in Asia can be filled only by the 
U. S. Army. If it is given the task, military strategy 
= truly serve diplomacy. Once we demonstrate that 
e have a powerful and effective alternate to nuclear 
war, Communism will be thrown on the defensive and 
many of the fears and tensions which now fret the Free 
World alliance will disappear. 

lhe problem is both a political and a military one. The 

— nce of effective, flexible Free World military forces 

Asia makes Communist subversion easier. The Com- 
munist threat has military, social, and economic facets. 
The closest coordination will have to be effected between 
civilian agencies coping with the social and economic 
challenge of Communism and the military men assigned 
to develop means, including indigenous forces, to close 
the door against “local wars.” 

Our Korean experience has demonstrated that Asian 
nations will welcome U.S. participation in the defense 
of their independence. Collective security for Asia is 
possible when it becomes evident that we are prepared 
to put appropriate military flesh on the bare bones of 
any political commitments we may make. 

The designation of the Department of the Army as 
the Executive Agency for the government for develop- 
ing the military answer to local aggresion would be a 
forward step. Responsibility for planning and action in 
the Cold War must be clearly fixed. Of all the services, 
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only the Army is capable of combating creeping aggres- 
sion. Occupation duty in Japan and Germany, experi- 
ence of its Constabulary in Germany, anti-Communist 
campaigns in Greece, the war in Korea, and far-flung 
MAAG missions have given the Army a large reservoir 
of experienced men who are able to develop a program 
against creeping expansion. 

Such a military program demands a more vigorous 
defense effort than is currently planned. We must 
also face the reality of the conflict which is now being 
fought to our disadvantage and make military prepara- 
tions that will not only stop creeping aggression but will 
also be an insurance policy against the holocaust of 
thermonuclear war. The Army's immediate duty is to 
furnish information which will be a basis for public un- 
derstanding of the issues involved. When our citizens 
understand why creeping aggression must be stopped, 
they will make provision for an army adequate to dis- 
charge this mission. 

The point of view represented in this article has some 
differences from that expressed in the “State of the 
Union” message: “The forthcoming military budget . 
emphasizes modern air power in the Air Force, Navy 
and Marine Corps. It provides for reduction of 
forces in certain categories and their expansion in others, 
to fit them into the military realities of our time.” 

Closely related to the Army’s ability to check creeping 
expansion is the proposed plan to enlarge and invigorate 
the Ready Reserve forces. This desirable objective is to 
be attained in part by means of funds made available by 
a big reduction in the Army’s standing forces. Presum- 
ably the forces to be cut are “in excess of the nation’s 
immediate needs.” If we are to maintain the balanced 
and flexible armed forces required to block creeping ag 
gression, the decision to cut down active forces in order 
to build up the reserves merits the closest scrutiny. The 
reserve program should be designed to fulfill military 
needs beyond those of meeting creeping aggression now 
and the initial tasks of a possible general war. For the 
first purpose the U.S. presently lacks adequate means in 
terms of ready Army divisions, and the cuts will only 
enlarge this critical deficiency. As for the second point, 
most expert military opinion agrees that more is to be 
gained by having an adequate regular force ready when 
hostilities begin than to depend on “trained” reserves. 

A policy which does not recognize the danger of 
limited aggression or will force the Army hastily to im- 
provise combat formations if called upon to fight (Korea, 
June 1950) is not sound policy. It does not fit into the 
military realities of our time. Creeping aggression must 
be checkmated ‘as rapidly as nuclear attack if it is to be 
checked at all. 

Finally, this is not an argument for cutting down the 
strategic air force. On the contrary, it is a plea for SAC 
plus the forces we need to stop creeping aggression. Nor 
is it an argument for lessening the Army’s vital interests 
in Europe and elsewhere. It is a challenge and a plan 
for meeting Communism wherever it threatens. It can 
assure victory in World War III and very possibly make 
World War IV unnecessary. 
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The Evolution of 
MANAGEMENT FOR LOGISTICS 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL W. B. PALMER 


From a Lecture at the Army War College on 4 January 


> 8 September 1954, the Army created a Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics. This officer was assigned 
two principal functions: to be the Chief of Staff's advisor 
on all logistical matters and to direct and control the 
seven Technical Services. These had been also the func- 
tions of the predecessor office, that of Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, usually known as G4, but the new 
Deputy was granted, in specific terms, authority over 
the missions, organization, procedures, personnel, train- 
ing, and fiscal and business management of the Tech- 
nical Services. It was the absence of these specific grants 
which, more than anything else, had frustrated his pred- 
ecessor. 

These changes resulted directly from a report by the 
Secretary of the Army w 4 was approved by Secret tary 
of Defense Wilson on 17 June 1954. The Secretary's 
report, in turn, Salle a period of intense study and 
debate upon the report of the (Davies) Advisory Com 
mittee on Army Organization. Both of these reports 
called strongly for ch: inge, but change by evolution; 
both warned against the danger of disruptive revolu- 
tionary changes. And accordingly, we have taken some 
decisive evolutionary steps. 

The United States Army has a long history. Its or- 
ganization at any moment of Time is something evolved 


in the pressures of all its yesterdays. So let us take a 
quick look at the past of logistical organization, and then 
try to bring it into focus at this moment of Time. 


The Years of Chaos 


When President Washington’s first Secretary of War, 
General Henry Knox, first organized the War Depart- 
ment in 1789, he did so by establishing four bureaus— 
the offices of the Adjutant General, the Quartermaster 
General, the Paymaster General, and the Judge Advo- 
cate. As the years rolled on, new bureaus were created: 
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the Chief of Engineers, the Surgeon General, the Chief 
of Ordnance, and so on. 

For more than a hundred years, the Chiefs of what 
we now call the Administrative and Technical Services 
were not really part of the Army and some of them 
were not even Army officers. W hat they were, in fact 
and in law, was heads of bureaus in an Executive De 
partment which numbered the Army among its numerous 
responsibilities. They reported to the Secret tary of War 
personally and took orders from nobody else. This de 
partmental bureaucracy was something quite : apart from 
the Army. 


The official head of the Army was the senior line 
general, and he had the title of “Commanding General 
of the Army” or sometimes “General-in-Chief.” He was 
the most frustrated man in the Army as well as the 
highest-ranking. He had no authority over the bureau 
chiefs; and whenever he tried to butt in they told him 
the Army had nothing to say about it. That may sound 
absurd and impossible, but it is absolutely true. 

From the soldier’s point of view, this strictly bureau 
cratic approach to military affairs had a thousand grave 
defects, but the gravest of them all was this: the War 
Department possessed no means whatever to relate its 
actions to the conduct of war. There was no agency to 
collect and evaluate intelligence; to prepare strategic 
plans guided by that information; to prepare a mobiliza 
tion plan based on that strategic plan; to compute ma- 
tériel requirements based on the mobilization plan; to 
plan an industrial mobilization based on the matériel 
requirements; or to plan a budgetary program by which 
the appropriations might be related to the probable 
strategic needs. 


Birth of the General Staff 


It was to fill this void that the General Staff was 
created in 1903, and the Chief of Staff was interposed 
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between the Secretary of War and the bureau chiefs. 

The bureau chiefs very naturally resented this inter- 
position of the Chief of Staff. Nothing arouses resistance 
so certainly as being shoved from the source of power. 
However, it was not the Technical Services (as we now 
call them) that made the biggest fuss about it. The 
Adjutant General of that day defied the Chief of Staff 
so obstreperously that in 1912 he had to retire to avoid 
a court-martial; and even after his retirement he got a 


rider into the Army Appropriation Bill to remove General 
Wood as Chief of Staff. President Taft vetoed the bill 
and the Army went unpaid for seven months. 

Then in 1916 the Judge Advocate General swung a 
haymaker at the Chief of Staff, attacking his power in 
a long legal opinion. That round ended when Secretary 
Baker an a the Judge Advocate General in a mas- 
terly legal opinion of his own. So as we entered World 
War I, the General Staff idea was still fighting for life 
—but not particularly with the Technical Services. 

What interested the Technical Services was money. 
At that time, and for long after, Congress made the 
appropriations directly to the bureau chiefs—so much 
money to the Quartermaster General, so much to the 
Chief of Ordnance, and so on. Then the law would 
go into details about what the bureau chiefs would do 
with the money. 

The bureau chiefs accepted the need for a General 
Staff to collect and evaluate intelligence and to prepare 
plans for possible wars; but they held onto their direct 
appropriations until after W orld War II (1950). The 
change even then was gradual. First, Congress gave the 
Secretary of Defense a broad authority over the money 
of all three services. Then Congress created the office 
of Comptroller for each of the services, and stopped 
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making direct appropriations to the Technical Services; 
and the Comptroller took over the money. 

This was probably the most important change ever 
made in the administration of the Army with the sole 
exception of the General Staff law itself, but don’t let 
me give you the impression that it was a victory for the 
General Staff. It was a victory for the Defense Comp- 
troller. 


How to Manage Logistics? 


But we have gotten ahead of our story. Clearly some- 
thing of tremendous significance happened to the Army 
about fifty years ago. It had been getting along Chow- 
ever awkwardly) for more than a hundred years, it had 
come through the terrible strains of the Civil War; and 
now all this commotion began with the little one-horse 
Spanish-American War! Why? 

What had happened was indeed significant: we had 
undertaken an overseas war. That was what tore it. The 
War Department collapsed when we took our first modest 
step into what has become a whole series of overseas 
wars; wars which have continually grown like the ex- 
panding universe—bigger forces with more complex gear 
in more theaters on more continents at greater distances 
with more allies to assist, so that, try as we may to catch 
them, our problems seem to rush constantly outward 
beyond our reach. It was the little one-horse Spanish- 
American War that pulled the trigger. Patterns that had 
been fairly stable for a hundred years have been shift- 
ing ever since. 

In World War I and on a greatly increased scale in 
World War II, the stuffy little Departmental bureaus 
grew into huge industrial organizations, with arsenals, 
factories, depots, proving grounds, purchasing agencies, 
schools, laboratories, ports, fleets, and a vast array of 
technical troops with the field armies. 

Since all these enormous enterprises were intended 
solely for the support of the combat arms, some agency 
inevitably had to appear with the mission of coordinat- 
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ing their huge efforts with each other and with the mis 
sions and plans of the Army. For fifty years, more or 
less, the Army has been seeking how to conform to the 
fact of life that these huge logistical enterprises have to 
be directed and controlled by somebody. 

In World War I, after a lot of thrashing around, they 
finally combined under one strong man the command 
authority and the General Staff planning over logistics. 
The solution of 1918 was to organize the Purchase, Stor 
age and Traffic Division, under General Goethals. 

In World War II the same thing happened. They 
found the strong man in General Somervell. He moved 
from the position of G4 to that of Commanding Gen 
eral, Army Service Forces. The technical services came 
under his command, and the logistics planning was done 
by his staff. 

Our World War II effort in Europe likewise followed 
this pattern. General John C. H. Lee was made com- 
mander of the Services of Supply in the European 
Theater. Time after time, a G4 division was established 
on the ETOUSA staff. One after another, General Lee 
swallowed them up and took back the G4 functions to 
himself. Finally he swallowed up the whole theater head- 
quarters in his combination SOS-ETOUSA headquar- 
ters of 1944. 

So'these rare but very expensive experiments in war- 
time logistics all seem to yield the same answer. The 
function of executive authority over logistical operations 
and the function of principal staff advisor for logistics 
are always given to one man when the pressure gets 
heavy enough to squeeze out the theorists. 


Limited Command Powers for G4 


In 1946, when the wartime organizations shrank down, 
it was decided to abolish Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces, and to combine both the staff function and the 
executive authority in G4 of the General Staff. The 
word “command” is a good one to avoid unless you mean 
it in the complete sense. The authority G4 received 
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was to “direct and control” the Technical Services. Under 
this formula, we went through the war emergency which 
began in June 1950. 

This was no trivial test of the logistical organization. 
At the same time we were supporting the Korean cam- 
paigning, we were also undertaking the creation of 
Seventh Army in Germany, the creation of the Com 
munications Zone in France, the far- flung MDAP pro- 
grams and the farther-flung base construction programs. 
The logistical effort was certainly as great as in World 


War I. The management combination of G4 and the 
seven technical services had a pretty fair test. It made 
mistakes but it was never in the slightest danger of 
collapse. It was the first modern test in which we did 
not abandon our logistical organization and create a 
new one. 

As we emerged from the Korean conflict, there was 
good justification for these two conclusions: 

© First, that the two functions of general manager 
of the seven Technical Services and principal staff ad- 
visor for logistics should be combined in one man; and 

® Secondly, that G4 could handle the two jobs in 
a war emergency. 


Defects in G4’s Powers 


From the day I returned from Korea to become G4, 
it was made crystal clear to me that I was completely 
responsible, both to the Chief of Staff and to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army, for the logistical operations 
of the Army. That was what they meant by “direct and 
control.” 

But the one hundred per cent responsibility was not 
matched by corresponding authority. The effect of the 
so-called “General Staff concept” that had prevailed 
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since 192] was to give four or five other General Staff 
agencies authority to intervene in Technical Services 
affairs. Since there was no one boss with full responsi- 
bility and authority for integrating and giving pattern 
to the system of seven Technical Services, they were 
left to seek their own salvation, each a separate little 


world of its own. What they desperately needed was 
leadership provided by one boss who was not subject to 
the partial veto of four or five other authorities, each of 
whom claimed partial jurisdiction. 

The recent changes in logistical organization are in- 
tended to furnish them precisely that leadership. 


Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics 


The first step was to change G4 into a Deputy Chief 
of Staff. 

The second and concurrent step was to spell out the 
grant of command authority, not only in all logistical 
matters but also in a number of things which Gl, G3, 
the Comptroller, and others, had handled direct with 
Technical Services. What I hope we have accomplished, 
by adding all those words to my charter, is a real clarifica- 
tion of authority and responsibility. 

That was all that was needed. There are no jealousies 
or feuds between me and the other gentlemen con- 
cerned. They are my lifelong friends. They have 
demonstrated so conclusively their right to my respect 
and their fitness for their high positions that I am always 
inclined to place their judgment ahead of my own. 

It is a nice thing to be able to say that, in complete 
sincerity, about your associates—and it is that mutual 
trust and confidence above all else which makes our 
Army great. I hope and believe that the same feeling ex- 
ists between me and the chiefs of the Technical Services. 

And I want to make very clear—and this is important 
in order to be fair—that I have found the seven Technical 
Services entirely willing to play ball with me one 


It was no fault 
were defects in our teamwork. 


hundred per cent. ‘ theirs that there 


Mr. Lovett’s Buzz Saw 


When Secretary of Defense Lovett left office two 
years ago, he said in his final report (18 November 
1952): “A reorganization of the technical services would 
be no more painful than backing into a buzz saw, but 
I believe that it is long overdue.” 

I have great respect for Mr. Lovett, but after looking 
at the problems for two years, I am sure that we can 
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isolate and define them and deal with them reasonably; 
and I am sure I will have no scars afterward. 

The seven technical services have reasonably distinct 
functions: a construction service, a communications 
service, a medical service, and a transportation service; 
and then a supplier of consumer goods, a supplier of 
munitions, and a supplier of toxic agents. 

Each was born of the stern reality of war. There is 
nothing which prevents their being changed whenever 
new conditions make changes desirable. ‘The Secretary 
of the Army can transfer responsibilities among them by 
a simple directive; there have been several such changes 
since 1940. 

The difficulty heretofore has been that nobody had 
full responsibility and authority to weld them into a 
single, integrated system. 

We have now taken that decisive, but not revolu- 
tionary, step; and now I think we will quickly see a 
number of fuzzy areas along the fences between the 
Technical Services. We will get busy clearing out this 
underbrush. And then, I suspect, we will uncover quite 
a considerable number of problems, which have been 
hampering us seriously all this time, undetected because 
they have been obscured by the brush. 

We are already far advanced in creating uniform 
supply and accounting procedures which will soon give 
us a homogeneous supply system instead of seven dis- 
similar systems. 


We are already far advanced in gaining control of our 
$24 billion inventory, buying only what we really need 
and getting rid of what we no longer need and closing 
expensive depots which we can do without. 

We are already far advanced in an attack on the 
strangling problems of maintenance and repair parts. 


Major Tasks Ahead 


We must improve the whole system of developing 
logistical managers. For fifty years, we have had a 
magnificent process for developing tactical commanders 
to higher and higher responsibilities. Nobody can pre- 
tend that these officers come to the higher commands with 
a comparable readiness to deal with their logistical re- 
sponsibilities. 

By the same process, highly trained G3s are now avail- 
able in very sizable numbers, while highly trained G4s 
are the scarcest article in the world. Yet the G4 job is 
far more difficult. I speak from considerable experience 
in both fields. 

We have the best-supplied, best-cared-for Army the 
world has ever seen; but we can furnish the same service 
far more effectively. And we have got to do so, if the 
United States is to survive into the twenty-first century. 
That is the real meaning of the recent change in the 
logistical organization of the Army. That is where we 
have arrived at this moment in Time. 
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Tough Preparation for a Tough Profession 


READ in a couple of news magazines 

stories about a lieutenant, a 
Korea veteran, who was court-martialed 
recently for roughing up some trainees— 
burying one in dirt, hanging another by 
his heels, and suchlike. Both articles, 
while agreeing that these tactics were of 
dubious discipline iry value, seemed to 
imply that the lieutenant had a lot in his 
favor. He was a recent combat veteran 
who felt that present-day training meth- 
ods turn out softies who must be tough- 
ened to battle the hard way, after arrival 
at the front. The idea seems to be that 
all the young officer was guilty of was 
an excess of zeal. 


young 


y country. We take 
hold of an idea and go hog wild with 
it. Right after the Second World War, 
there was a wave of revulsion against 
the military, a fairly common postwar 
phenomenon, only this time there was 
not only talk about throwing the Army 
out the window but also of “reforming” 
whatever fragment was left. Committees 
of high officers were appointed to study 
ideas for a new, “attractive” Army, and 
numbers of former soldiers with sugges- 
tions, including several like myself who'd 
done some griping publicly, were invited 
to testify. 

Nobody asked me what I thought 
about “tough” Nobody needed 
to. If they had the thought I was dumb 
enough to want a scoutmaster for a pla- 
toon leader, I doubt that they'd have 
wasted paper on my invitation. I don’t 
think very many of us who testified 
believed officers should wear enlisted 
men’s uniforms, or drink in soldiers’ 
clubs, or abolish saluting in garrison. 

I had only two crusades in mind. One 
was that officers should eat the same 
food as enlisted men. Not in the same 
mess, though. It’s nice for a fellow who 
has made the grade to have a tablecloth 
and private dining room, away from the 
crashing crockery of the big hall; he’s 
entitled to eat like a gentleman, and he 
ought to eat like a gentleman, even if 
he has to be taught how. But I meant 


This is a funny 


ofhicers. 


BILL MAULDIN 


MAULDIN IN WORLD WAR II 





“Wisht I could stand up and git 
some sleep.” 


The Infantry has to be tough 
Copyright by Bill Mauldin 


the chow should come from the same 
pots in the same kitchen, the simple 
theory being that it’s the only sure-hre 
way to bring mismanagement in the culli 
nary department to the attention of the 
proper authorities. 1 guess General Eisen 
hower himself must have felt strongly 
about this, because he said he'd be happy 
if he was remembered only as the man 
who reformed military cooking. 


Y other thought, in which | was 
far from alone, was that soldiers ex 
posed to combat should enjoy certain 
distinctions and pay scales which set 
them apart from others, not because the 
infantry’s soul is any purer, but because 
it's more painful to get shot than merely 
bored in a war, regardless of any learned 
arguments to the contrary. Talking with 
other witnesses later, | don’t recall any 
of them saying they were against disci 
pline or hard training, or in favor of 
anarchy in the service. 


Well, the ball of reform got rolling, 
and there was no stopping it. Public 
opinion said if the Army's wrong, let's 
remake it entirely. Sergeants couldn't 
cuss privates, even if a mulish character 
made it plain he understood only mule- 
skinner language. The result was that 
noncoms got nervous breakdowns from 
frustration and the privates did all the 
swearing. Saluting was dropped oft post. 
Now, the salute is really a courteous 
acknowlegment from one warrior to an 
other—or it’s supposed to be, anyway 
and obviously somebody has got to m: ike 
the first move, so it’s logical for it to be 
the lower-ranking one. 7 have nothing 
against throwing a highball on the street. 
If a soldier feels humbled by it he ought 
to wear civvies to town. 


OR a while before Korea, Army ofh- 

cers and noncoms were the most sub- 
dued characters imaginable, in constant 
dread that some offended subordinate 
would turn them in for being nasty to 
him. And I don’t doubt that this pro 
duced some awfully innocent combat re- 
placements, who, upon arrival in Korea, 
learned too late that it does no good 
to complain to the Inspector General 
about a Chinese stepping in your face. 
The pendulum swung too far. Probably 
there ought to be more realistic ma 
neuvers, with trainees learning to func 
tion calmly under fire and to follow close 
ly behind artillery, and surely the occa 
sional accidents would be a worthwhile 
investment for a big return. There’s 
nothing wrong with tough preparation 
for a tough profession. 

But I hate to think of the pendulum 
starting a big swing back, because just 
as we seem to have confused treating a 
man fairly with spoiling him, we are 
likely to confuse toughness with sadism. 
The young lieutenant in the news stories 
would have been happier in the old 
Army, where it was a fairly popular 
notion that the way to inspire a man 
for battle was to make him want to 
kill his own officers. 


Condensed from The Reporter, 30 December 1954. Copyright, 1954, Fortnightly Publishing Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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“An image of the society from which it springs’ 


SOLIDARITY 


IS THE KEY TO THE MASS ARMY 
CAPTAIN ROGER W. LITTLE 


OLDIERING is no longer a way of life. The tech 
niques of the “old soldier” will not bring back “the. 
old Army.” For the modern Army is an image of ‘he 
society in which it lives. From that society its members 
come, its valued images are formed, and its life is deter- 
mined. To separate the Army from the larger society is 
to delude ourselves that an army can live by itself. And 
to understand the forces at work in the life of the soldier 
today, broad changes in the relationship between the 
civilian and the soldier must be examined. 

The symptoms of a changed military life are well 
known. Old soldiers are “fading” from the Army—fading 
much faster than ever before. Some perceptive persons 
have said that the Army has lost its “soul”; others have 
located the missing element in the “heart.” Wherever 
it is, the Army appears to many observers to have changed 
in such a way that men no longer stick with it as a “way 
of life,” as they did when it was smaller, horse-drawn, 
poorly paid, and “hidebound” by tradition. 

But we also hear those we trust say that the modern 
Army is a more “efficient” army. It has become larger, 
more mechanized, better paid, a “smarter” army (as 
measured by intelligence tests). In these respects the 
soldier has become more like the civilian, and the gar 
rison more like the city. 


Army of individuals or groups? 

The conflict is between two theories that have been 
used to explain the life of the soldier: one psychological, 
the other sociological. But only the psychological theory 
has been considered a “scientific” theory. This is a 








striking paradox of military thought: that a science of 
individuals should dominate in a social structure that 
depends so basically on groups. The failure to rise above 
an individualistic conception of military life has long 
obscured the progressive changes from a vocational army 
to a mass army. 

For example, the psychological theory of emulation 
has long been a favorite prop of those who write and 
speak of military life. This theory explains human be- 
havior in terms of “imitation.” It is claimed that a per- 
son with high prestige will be imitated or “emulated” 
by a person with low prestige. Then, the entire social 
structure is explained as a hierarchy of positions, with 
men in the lower positions “imitating” those in higher 
positions. The structure can be changed only by the 
man at the top. 

The sociological theory would contend that men in 
comparable positions of risk, status, or power develop 
standards that guide and regulate their behavior toward 
ideals. The standards and the ideals exist only in the 
sentiments of men who live and work together. They 
cannot be entirely determined by observation and ex- 
periment. But when they are expressed, they can be 
fitted together in a “big picture” which can be called a 
“social system.” Now this is the frame of reference that 
a soldier uses when he refers to “my outfit,” or a com- 
mander when he mentions “my men.” A social system 

can conform with the standards of a larger organization 
or deviate from them. 

The difference between the theories can be seen by 
the various explanations of the significance of such 
symbols as the uniform, the badge, or the ribbon. Colo- 
nel Yeuell [Army Comsat Forces Journat, Septem- 
ber 1954] has referred to these as “frills.” Others describe 
them as “prestige symbols,” and assume that they do 
something to the individual to make him a better soldier. 
Because they satisfy a “need,” the soldier feels rewarded, 
or better motivated, or has higher “morale.” These are 
individualistic explanations. 

The sociological ex xplanation: would consider the ef- 
fect of such symbols on the man’s solidarity with a group. 
A fine uniform is not desired for the color of the cloth. 
The right to wear it is sought because jit will mark the 
man as a member of a group. The man who wears it 
can belong to something, can become something more 
than his personality. Watch isolated soldiers in uniform 
come together among a crowd of civilians. The uniform 
assures them that they are not alone, that they share 
sentiments developed in common experiences. Or re- 
member the rifleman away from his outfit at a rear 
echelon. With whom did he start a conversation? With 


the spit-and-polish headquarters clerk, or the parka-clad 
rifleman from another regiment? Thus, clothes mark the 
man, as one of your kind or not. 

The same thing is true of badges and ribbons. They 
mean something to the individual soldier only because 
other people around him respond to such symbols, and 
because they enable the wearer to anticipate that another 
man who wears the same symbols has shared his experi- 
ences or has done as much. They are symbols of solidari- 
ty. If badges and ribbons are no longer worn, it is be- 
cause they no longer mean as much as symbols of group 
solidarity; rather than because the soldier has lost his 

“need” for them 


Solidarity begets esprit 


Consider, then, the problem of solidarity in the mod- 
ern Army. Clear away the old catchwords like esprit, 
discipline and morale. For it is out of solidarity that 
esprit, discipline and morale arise. Solidarity is the tend- 
ency of the members of a group to act together, toward 
their own ideals. In doing so, they may reinforce the 
orders of their leader or modify them. Where it does 
not exist, there can be no discipline. It cannot be in- 
stilled or manufactured; it can only be nurtured and 
preserved. 


The problem of the modern Army is one of solidarity. 
For, like the mass society in which we live, military units 


have become more like crowds than neighborhoods or 
regiments. Membership is constantly changing, with 
persons moving in and out, up and down, and to widely 
different stations. Under such conditions, the solidarity 
of the soldier with his group—some group—must be main- 
tained. It can’t be done by bringing back “the old Army.” 
For large numbers, mobility, and closer contact between 
the civilian and the soldier are creating a different Army 
—the “mass army.” 


The Mass Army: The soldier finally stands alone 


The mass army is an organization so vast that mem- 
bers can “place” one another only in terms of such 
superficial external characteristics as insignia. They 
don’t really “know” one another. The regiments are like 
crowds, anonymous collections of people, constantly 
changing before their members develop common stand- 
ards, and sharing few if any memories of the battle or 
the bivouac.. The mass soldier thinks of his role in the 
Army as a temporary job, rather than a “calling” or a 
vocation, and compares it with other civilian jobs rather 
than other military jobs. Like the mass man of contem- 
porary society, he takes nothing for granted; what he is 
to believe must first be demonstrated. 
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Thus, mass soldiers become increasingly dependent 
on symbols, separated from the personal experience that 
such symbols re present. Insignia of rank or branch means 
more than personal knowledge of performance. Accom- 
plishments and experience are reflected by rows of rib- 
bons, instead of mutual recollections of service together 
at a distant time or place. There are so many specialized 
roles in existence that a random contact between two 
soldiers rarely involves an opportunity to exchange 
mutual experiences. As the circle of persons with com- 
mon experiences is progressively reduced, the number 
of persons who can be depended upon as lasting friends 
is increasingly limited. The mass soldier finally stands 
alone. 


The Industrial Image: The MOS is crucial 


The replacement of the career soldier with the mass 
soldier occurred in the guise of “efficiency.” Military 
organization was consc iously adapted to the i image of the 
industrial plant. Each step toward the attainment of 
industrial management principles was described as “prog- 
ress.” Personal agencies developed supermarket services 
for the greatly increased number of men. As they did 
so, rituals and traditions were correspondingly discarded. 

Under industrial management principles, all activity 
must yield to criteria of “efciency” and “utility,” rather 
than “good” or “right.” Habits and customs must be 
made “systematic.” But when the retreat parade is re- 
defined as a training device it loses its symbolic sig- 
nificance as a demonstration of the unity of the regiment. 
The “calls” are not the same when the bugler is pressed 
into a microgroove and regiilated by the night clerk at 
post headquarters. Nor dues the recruit develop the 
same attitudes toward a commander whom he meets on 
the first page of the camp newspaper, as he did toward 
the commander whom he met on the quad or the parade. 

The rise of the industrial image can be seen in two 
trends. First, the proportion of men “on the line” is 
rapidly decreasing, while the proportion of those re- 
quired to support them with indirect fire by long-range 
weapons, to supply and to manage their activities, and 
to train and classify them for their assignments is rapidly 
increasing. Secondly, modern communications devices 
have so altered the spatial characteristics of control that 

many more activities can be centralized at relatively 
remote positions. 

The military unit thus becomes more like the city 
than the farm. There are fewer workers and more man- 
agers. The wide diversity of activities that must be con- 
trolled requires a proliferation of staff agencies and 
specialists in administration. Even the commander ulti- 


mately becomes a “manager,” approving policies formu- 
lated by his specialized staff, while the execution of de- 
cisions and the management of his men become 
mechanical rather than personal. Meanwhile, tech- 
nological developments in communications increase the 
space between the commander and the men he is re- 
sponsible for leading, even on the battlefield. 

“Supermarket ” services have been substituted for the 
“country store” relationship between the soldier and his 
commander. With masses of men personnel functions 
can be performed by category rather than by individuals. 
The replacement center is substituted for the recruit 
squad, and the separation center replaces retirement day. 
The recruit’s destiny in his Army career is largely de- 
termined by the “ job title” or military occupational spe 
cialty assigned to him in the initial classification. Be- 
cause the MOS has such crucial significance in the sol- 
dier’s fate, it acquires personal significance in behavior. 
A trade-union philosophy develops: the truck driver re- 
fuses to unload the truck, and the cook refuses to touch 
an unpeeled potato. 

From one point of view, the military adaptation to 
the industrial image has worked well. For the career 
soldier was an “expensive” person to handle, and even 
more difficult to care for. He usually arrived in the 
outfit with only three or four other recruits and had to 
be trained by the company before he could “pull duty.” 
He could not be exposed to the carefully organized and 
precisely scheduled program of the training center. No 
one knew what he could do until he had been tried on 
the job. 


There were no test scores to guide the personnel 
officer in selecting “the best man” as a clerk, a cook, or 
a truck driver. 


And his reenlistment crisis was met by 
an expel nsive ceremony involving the personal attention 
of the regimental commander. Now the separation cen- 
ter, with a battery of civilian clerks, ushers the old soldier 
out of “the home” he has made in the Army. 

In contrast, the mass soldier handles easily, as easily 
as a packaged product from the assembly line. He is a 
personnel officer’s dream. At each stage in his service 
career he can be “processed.” He comes “ready made” 
from the training center and fits into regularly sized 
holes. From induction until discharge on the “belt line,” 
his career can be planned, a procedure formulated, a 
policy applied, and the mass soldier conforms. So in 
many ways, he appears to be a “better” soldier. 

At the same time, however, the size of the group with 
which the mass soldier can express solidarity becomes 
smaller. The number of things which he contacts, manip 
ulates, or is expected to understand increases, while his 
own place in the total scheme becomes increasingly 
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vague. The “big picture” of specialized weapons, intricate 
systems of combat coordination, and personnel decisions 
from distant echelons, makes the “little picture” even 
smaller. The variety of contrasting impressions which 
are reacted to in even a single day, are interpreted against 
this background as inconsistency and confusion. 


The Urban Image: The Army becomes a city 


While the military unit has become more like the 
industrial plant, the Army as a whole has become more 
like the city. Three trends may be specified that have 
led to the dominance of the urban image in military life. 

As the primary source of manpower shifts from rural 
to urban regions, the Army has more men from the 
city, fewer from the farm. Fewer men know that moss 
grows on the north side of trees, can follow the stars, or 
know how to shoot and care for weapons. Changes in 
the training program reflect the difference. It has been 
extended to teach subjects that recruits once brought 
with them. But the urban recruit also has more specialized 
skills than his rural father was likely to have had. It is 
now easier to find a clerk, a teacher, or a truck driver 
when one is needed. 

The transition from a rural society to the mass army 
is most evident in the changes in the mode of life on the 
Army post. Particularly since the 1930s, the post has 
moved from a small, isolated “island” of military life, 
socially self-sufficient, to a heterogeneous community 
which functions more as a “servicing center” than a home 
of families living a common “way of life.” 

The post was always considered the “home” of a unit: 
a regiment or a battalion. The life of the post was re- 
lated to the coordinated actions of this unit: the marks- 
manship contests in the spring, small tactical problems 
in the summer, and maneuvers in the fall. The limited 
number of specialized agencies were staffed by men from 
the regiment, on “special” duty. The unity of the regi- 
ment was symbolized by the retreat parade where old- 
timers were retired and newcomers were introduced. The 
ceremony was an impressive spectacle for all the par- 
ticipants and their families. 

The class structure there, as in the civilian community, 
was Clearly marked by the distinctive “way of life” of 
officers and enlisted men. The population of the post 
was stable; adequate housing was available for all officers 
and for most enlisted men in the positions of highest 
prestige. Standards of behavior, life goals, and social 
origins were more likely to correspond among the mem- 
bers of each status group (officers and enlisted men) 
than they are today. 

The relationship between the commander and his 


men was an intimate one. Although seldom “friendly,” 
it was continuous and predictable, strengthened by the 
number and variety of occasions when they met together. 
Seniority was the primary criterion for promotion, and 
it was accepted as “the right way” of getting ahead. 
Transfers were rare, and usually restricted to reenlist- 
ments at new stations. Task assignments were broad, 
general ones, such as “duty soldier” or “duty sergeant.” 
Members of the company were either “on duty” or “on 
special duty,” a term which described the exceptional 
specialist. The soldier—officer and enlisted man—was 
esteemed by persons who had known him, in good times 
and bad. His “points” were in the outfit. If he left the 
outfit, he lost them. 

The Army post, like the city, is no longer a homo- 
geneous community. According to a recent report, only 
about forty per cent of permanent military personnel 
actually live there. Even the most recent housing legis- 
lation fosters living off post over provision for housing 
on the post. Family contacts with the posts are limited 
to periodic visits to the post exchange, the commissary, 
or the medical facility. Such neighboring as may exist 
among soldiers and their families is increasingly limited 
to chance acquaintances rather than being determined 
by membership in a common unit. 

The Army family is compelled to live in a community 
where it lacks essential neighborhood ties. Housing on 
the post has increased only ten per cent while the num- 
ber of families has increased sixty per cent. The scarcity 
of rental housing, combined with the narrowed gap 
between the pay of officers and enlisted men has elimi- 
nated differences in their ways of life. Both officers and 
enlisted men take what they can find for living quarters, 
rather than selecting a type appropriate for their status. 

Persistent Congressional pressure has required the 
replacement of soldiers on desk and other — tasks, 
by civilian employees. Once a source of prestige for 
the special-duty soldier, the exceptional specialist, gar- 
rison jobs are now symbols of conflicting standards of 
duty. Civilians must quit at 1700. Soldiers may, and 
frequently do, work through the night without addi- 
tional pay. Beyond the economic significance of this 
change, is the fact that soldiers think of themselves as 
understanding one another. Personnel agencies, staffed 
predominantly by a civilian force, must operate in terms 
of objective criteria which may not reflect military con- 
siderations. The soldier's destiny is less frequently de- 
termined by “one of his own” at all echelons and offices. 

The activity of the post is now highly routinized, 
providing few opportunities for coordinated social ex- 
periences, except in the generality of daily existence. The 
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division is now the basic unit of the post, rather than 
the regiment. Even the division is frequently augmented 
by its equivalent in special units. The regiment is con- 
sidered a “shell” or cadre of permanent personnel and 
trainees. Every four months a company receives a new 
lot of trainees to be “taken through the cycle” and dis- 
patched to functioning units throughout the world, or 
to go on to more specialized training. But the training 
itself is carried on by a specialized group of instructors, 
rather than “the old sergeants” of the outfit, who now 
gather in small groups in the rear of the lecture hall to 
recall the glorious days of “the old Army.” 


The Future of the Mass Army 


The modern Army is thus the image of the modern 
society. It has changed in response to broad changes in 
the society itself. The Army and its members cannot 
be as different so long as they live in close and constant 
contact with the civilian community. As the Army be- 
comes more like the city, it fails to provide the same 
long-term social rewards in itself. There is less contrast 
between the civilian and the soldier. They both seek 
the same rewards, they share the same standards. There 
is no longer a distinctive “way of life.” 

Since soldiers are basically civilians, they are not 
motivated to serve for periods sufficiently long to maintain 
stable, functioning units. Indeed, when replaceable skills 
are valued more highly than the stability which emerges 
from living and working together over a long period of 
time, there is less need for the career soldier. Civilian 
and soldier can exchange places quickly and with little 
disturbance to the whole organization when an emer- 
gency demands more men. 

The mass army is still in the process of development, 
however. There remains much of “the old” in the mod- 
ern Army. Urban values are still in conflict with tradi- 
tional rural values. But the dominance of the city in 
contemporary life, the consequent urban values and at- 
titudes of future members of the Army, and the break- 
down in the isolation of the Army post, indicate that the 
images of the industrial plant and the city will ultimately 
dominate military organization. 

When the day of the mass army finally arrives, it is 
probable that military service, as a career, will be greatly 
changed and will involve a much smaller number of 
men. Even combat will consist primarily of the coordi- 
nation of diverse technical skills, and the managers 
(rather than “commanders”) and technicians required 
will be drawn from comparable roles in the mass society. 

Soldiering as a “way of life” cannot be restored by 
creating more symbols or revising the old ones, by bring- 


ing out the swords and bands again, or by making dis- 
cipline more severe. The loss of the symbols and the 
discipline is a portent of the mass army. The sword, the 
band, and the splendid uniform belong to an era when 
pageantry was as much a part of the society as of the 
army. If these symbols no longer induce an attitude of 
respect and deference on the city street, how can they 
be expected to do so on the quadrangle? 

Similarly, increasing the severity of punishment for 
disciplinary problems will not restore discipline. For 
discipline is a product of solidarity, not the raw material. 
The mass soldier responds best to rules that he helps 
make. The standards to which the mass soldier will 
conform are those of the small group in which he feels 
at home. The problem of solidarity is to unite that small 
group with the larger components of military organi- 
zation. 

To dream of the old Army is only to conceal further a 
problem that must be faced and dealt with. The prob- 
lem of solidarity does not necessarily destroy the potential 
effectiveness of an army in combat. Just as industrial 
organization has been able to cope with the problem and 
continue to maintain a high degree of efficiency, so can 
the mass army do the job for which it is designed: fight- 
ing wars. 

What must be done, however, is to recognize that the 
solidarity of the mass army will be a constant problem. 
The maintenance of a career army will be increasingly 
difficult. Mobility between the army and civil life will 
become more rapid as jobs become more comparable, 
warfare more industrialized, and separate retirement 
systems eliminated. The pageantry and symbolism of 
the career soldier have been sacrificed for the easy han- 
dling of the mass soldier. Combat activity will become 
increasingly dependent on the solidarity of small units, 
the squad and the platoon, within which face-to-face 
relationships can be maintained. Commanders beyond 
the company will take on more of the characteristics of 
the manager, influencing the conduct of subordinate 
commanders by impersonal managerial techniques. Com- 
manders at higher levels may continue to use the sym- 
bolic techniques of the historic commander but they 
will not be effective because the mass soldier does not 
understand them, nor do other members of the society 
from which he is recruited. 

Still, the mass army will win wars or perform the tasks 
assigned to it. Mass soldiers will accept their jobs, the 
need to perform them and, if necessary, to sacrifice their 
lives in doing the task. But they will expect it to be done 
in a businesslike way, without fanfare and trumpets, 
and then go home. 
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The Proof of the Pudding 


MAJOR MARK M. BOATNER III 


Good training produces good soldiers. Our training suffers 


when it depends on formulas and rules rather than results 


HE truth about our training programs 

is that they are good in theory and 
poor in practice. 

I do not belittle our accomplishments 
in developing a fine program for train 
ing large masses of men. The Army 
raining Programs and the manuals on 
military instruction are fine. 

But why did men go into combat in 
Korea who couldn’t “march, shoot and 
obey’? Can we isolate and identify the 
block between theory and practice? 

\s soldiers we pride ourselves on 
being practical, down-to-earth, efficient 
people. We have tried to make out 
methods of instruction “scientific.” We 
contend that “any good officer can be a 
good instructor.” The only justification 
I can find for this erroneous idea is that 
it is administratively convenient. 

The idea seems to be that any officer 
can be given a set of lesson plans and 

in my days there Benning 
called them “Vault Files”) and, after 
proper preparation and rehearsal, stand 
up in front of a group and “teach.” If 
teaching were a science this would be 
possible. But it isn’t, and the evidence 
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scripts 


is that we all know of certain ofhcers 
who, in spite of thorough preparation, 
were not effective teachers. 

Our failure, 1 believe, is in trying to 
reduce to a formula the process not only 
of planning training programs but also 
of presenting instruction. 

The Caine Mutiny was getting pretty 
close to the truth when it said, “The 
Navy is a master plan, designed by 
geniuses for execution by idiots.” This 
is a very nasty thing for a civilian to say 
about our sister service. And let’s not 
kid ourselves; it applies as much to any 
other branch of the services as it does 
to the Navy. But isn’t it what we are 
subconsciously trying to do in our train- 
ing: to make up a plan that is so round, 
so full, so soundly packed—so “foolproof” 
that it can be followed by near idiots? 


HAT is “good training”? How often 

have you seen this: An inspector 
finds that the instructor is properly 
prepared, has a lesson plan, uses visual 
aids, starts and ends his class precisely 
on time, uses eye contact and gestures, 
asks questions properly, and does not 


have his class facing the sun. The de- 
lighted inspector reports that this was 
“good training.” But did you ever hear 
of a “training inspector” who reported 
that training was ineffective even though 
the instructor was doing all the things 
the book says an instructor should do? 
There is no inconsistency here. Train- 
ing can be judged only by whether the 
men were learning things they needed 
to know. | repeat: learning, and learn- 
ing things they needed to know. 

Now we come to the principle that 
“training is a command responsibility.” 
We give lip service to this but we don’t 
really follow through. 

We will all agree that the ability to 
bring troops to the highest possible state 
of training and keep them there is the 
hallmark of the true military leader. 
This calls for two distinct abilities. First, 
the leader must be able to see the weak- 
nesses of his unit. Then he must know 
how to prescribe training that will cor- 
rect those weaknesses. How many com- 
manders have you personally known 
who had the ability to do either—much 
less both? 
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We have all seen this: The Old Man 
passes a soldier who fails to salute—or 
maybe he passes a couple of them. As 
soon as he hits his desk he tells his 
chief of staff to get his 3 “up here 
quick.” Then he gives it to him: “Mili- 
tary discipline in this outfit stinks. I 
want something done about it.” Two 
things are “done about it.” All subordi- 
nate commanders are chewed out. The 
word is passed that the Old Man is on a 
rampage about “military courtesy” and 
to be damned sure to salute like mad 
for the next few days. If things are 
still lax, next week's training schedule 
will have a couple of subjects knocked 
out of it and several hours of Military 
Courtesy and Discipline inserted. Is this 
intelligent command interest in training? 

You have seen this: A unit comes out 
of the line for rest, recuperation and 
training. While in the line it had had a 
couple of patrols shot up. The com- 
mander orders “emphasis on patrol train- 
ing.” So what happens? The 3 pre- 
scribes a certain number of hours of 
patrolling. Chances are the leader then 
feels he has largely fulfilled his com- 
mand responsibility—has shown his per- 
sonal interest in training. 

When his unit returns to the line, 
will they, as a result of the patrol train- 
ing, perform any better on patrols? It 
will depend solely on the quality of the 
instruction—not on the quantity. 

The commander must devote a little 
quiet thought to these problems. He 
must use some imagination and call on 
all the experience of his military serv 
ice. Does the failure of a couple of men 
to salute or the failure of a couple of 
patrols prove that the outfit needs more 
hours of training in each of these sub- 
jects? Might there not be other weak- 
nesses much more critical that the com- 
mander has not had the insight to detect? 

But let's assume that training em- 
phasis should be on military courtesy 
and discipline. He has not finished when 
he directs that more training time be 
devoted to the subject. Men have been 
exposed to thirty hours of Military 
Courtesy and Discipline without be- 
coming one bit more courteous or better 
disciplined. ‘The commander who directs 
training must consider the training his 
men have already received and then 
think out a training program that will 
produce the desired results. The formula 
won't work without some thought as to 
what values are to be emphasized. 

The commander can’t turn it over to 
his 3. The 3 can’t simply reach for the 
ATPs subject schedules. If he does, the 
result will be “training.” It won't be 
training. 
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Perhaps the most valuable thing to 
us right now would be some valid sys 
tem for testing training effectiveness. 

Our training is not progressive. At 
the end of World War I a British officer 
commented that, “Training has been 
chiefly composed of short periods out 
of the line recurring at varying intervals, 
during which in many units all ranks 
began again at the beginning and, in 
consequence, never reached the end.” 
How true that is in our army! We begin 
at the beginning every time we ‘start 
training” and we never get to the end. 

When training is closely controlled 
from topside, and there is insistence on 
sticking to “the formula,” subordinate 
leaders get little opportunity to use 
the initiative that is the soul of good 
instruction. It’s at the company level 
that training is actually implemented. 


HE French have a method of develop 

ing leadership and training initiative 
on the part of their junior officers be 
fore a unit goes into combat. They run 
their people through the more or less 
conventional basic and unit 
But after this, at regular intervals, the 
platoon leader is turned loose with his 
platoon and left completely to his own 
devices. This is his chance to give them 
precisely what he thinks they need in 
the way of training. Every now and then 
the company, battalion or regimental 
commander drops by to see what the 
platoon is doing. Platoon Leader A may 


training. 


have all his men taking it easy in bar 
racks—he feels his platoon has demon- 
strated sufhcient proficiency to deserve 
a rest—or he can’t honestly think of any- 
thing for them to do. Another platoon 
leader is at the head of the column on a 
four-hour march under full packs. A 
third is lecturing his men on tactics. 
And so on. 

[he company, battalion and regiment 
al commanders in their inspections over 
a period of weeks find out which young 
officers are learning their trade, which 
are weak and need help, and which are 
hopeless and cannot be permitted to com 
mand in combat. The platoon leaders 
are themselves learning in the school 
of experience. They are getting used 
to working with their own men. Every 
one is learning the strengths and limita 
tions of the others before the outfit gets 
into combat. 

Our platoon leaders need such op 
portunity to bridge the terrific gap be 
tween close training supervision and the 
complete lack of close supervision on the 
battlefield. 

Good training must be simple and 
honest—designed to teach men, not to , 
impress an inspector or a visiting dig 
nitary. It must be progressive; it must 
eventually come to an end. It must be 
tailored to accomplish a specific end and 
evaluated only in terms of how well it 
achieves that specific end. 

We must learn to distinguish between 
good training and “good training.’ 


Junior officers should be given more freedom in training their 
units. Here a lieutenant gives instruction in hand-to-hand combat. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE TANHAM 


ight may be all-important... how can it be done? 





[N atomic wars victory in battle may go 
to the side which learns how to restore 
the survivors of atomic attacks to full 
combat effectiveness fast. Through train- 
ing and indoctrination U.S. soldiers 
must be convinced that just because they 
have survived an atomic explosion their 
fighting days are not over. They must 
learn to accept the fact that atomic 
weapons are, and will be, a part of the 
normal means of war, and that they must 
be prepared to continue the fight—just 
as they do after a heavy and prolonged 
concentration of conventional artillery 
fire. But most important, they must 
also be shown how they can fight most 
effectively after they have survived an 
atomic attack. 

Much has been written about how to 
reduce the number of casualties in 
atomic warfare. The most stressed meth- 
ods are dispersion of units and mobility 
so as to present only limited and fleeting 
targets. Soldiers are taught that a deep 
hole provides the greatest degree of pro- 
tection. Warning nets are discussed. ‘The 
rear areas have plans for damage control 
and the re-establishment of administra- 
tive support. New forms of tactical and 
logistical organization are proposed. 

But what should the front-line soldier 
who survives an atomic attack do? 


URRENT doctrine stresses that the 
infantry must stay in position, reor- 
ganize, and fight after an enemy attack. 
This is good doctrine in a linear defense 
where the line is important and where 
even a hard-hit outfit could usually hold 
out with the help of supporting artillery. 
But atomic warfare may force a modifica- 
tion of this concept. In a mobile Chedge- 
hog) defense the key factor is the fight- 
ing force rather than the line, and so it 
may be more important for the survivors 
of an atomic blast to leave certain areas 
in order to regroup and continue the 


fight. Especially does this appear to be 
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so since the large area of an atomic blast 
may mean the total disruption of all 
communications and the destruction of 
combat headquarters and artillery and 
other supporting units. 

Thus there seems to be a strong case 
for a policy of having survivors of units 
especially hard hit leave the area and 
form up with survivors from other units, 
or join unharmed units. My purpose 
in this article is primarily to call atten- 
tion to this problem and make a few sug- 
gestions. 


AST experience has shown that surviv- 

ors can play an important or even 
decisive role in changing the outcome of 
battles or campaigns. The elder Moltke’s 
question on a reported victory, “But 
where are the prisoners and guns?” 
shows clearly how he feared the rallying 
of enemy troops and was content only 
when large numbers of prisoners (poten- 
tial survivors) had been bagged. In the 
recent war the dogged determination of 
the German troops at Cassino to survive 
massed artillery concentrations and air 
bombardment illustrates how effective 
survivors can be. In the desert, where 
tanks dominated warfare, it was Rom- 
mel’s ability to retrieve and repair tanks 
(survivors) which often tilted the scale 
in his favor. 

The United States, inferior in man- 
power to the Soviets, must use its front- 
line troops effectively in order to remedy 
this unbalance. Casualties are a part of 
war. There has never been certain pro- 
tection from machine-gun or artillery 
fire. New and somewhat mysterious 
forms of death—radiation, for example— 
will cause casualties in future war. But, 
as in the past, men will have to carry 
out their missions, regardless, at times of 
high rates of casualties and almost cer- 
tain death. 

It would be most unfortunate if our 
soldiers got the idea that their fighting 


days were over when an atomic bomb 
dropped nearby. 

Many historical cases may be used to 
illustrate the danger of soldiers believing 
that after surviving a given battle or 
event they did not have to fight again. 
Perhaps the most celebrated is that of 
the Nivelle offensive in World War I. 
Nivelle promised complete victory for 
his planned offensive in the spring of 
1916. The French, tired and weary, ac- 
cepted his word and spoke of “the last 
battle.” The utter failure of the offen- 
sive, after promises of great success and 
the end of fighting, led to a widespread 
collapse of morale and to mutiny. Some 
U. S. forces in World War II had the 
mistaken idea that if they participated 
in certain landings or operations, they 
would go home. When they learned oth- 
erwise, a morale problem had to be 
solved. Such experiences show that our 
soldiers must be indoctrinated against 
the idea that an atomic explosion near 
their unit will automatically entail the 
replacement of the unit and the end of 
the fighting for its members. The soldier 
must be taught that when this happens 
he has just begun to fight. 


| ew Army believes that the atomic 
bomb, although a tremendously power- 
ful weapon, is not an absolute one. It 
is integrating atomic weapons into its 
weapons systems and is devising tactics 
for them. This realistic approach should 
be matched by equally realistic appraisal 
of what soldiers are to do when they are 
on the receiving end of an atomic ex- 
plosion. We stress digging in, disper- 
sion, and mobility, but we have not yet 
told the soldier who survives what he 
should do. We seem to be inclined to 
write off units attacked by atomic weap- 
ons. Certainly the center-of-impact units 
must be written off, but it would be 
wasteful and foolish to write off the 
peripheral units that will have a varying 
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number of casualties, both of men and 
equipment. 

Such peripheral units might have large 
numbers of survivors. Do these survivors 
remain in position, terrified, without 
orders, and unorganized, and at best 
offering sporadic resistance? Do they 
wait and join a replacing unit? Do they 
wander to the rear, cluttering up the 
area and perhaps spreading panic? Do 
they move to the left or to the right? Do 
they wait and become prisoners? We 
need a doctrine to meet these situations. 
These men can and must be used. And 
without delay or confusion arising from 
the lack of a plan. 

Soldiers surviving an atomic attack 
will not, as some have suggested, likely 
be persuaded that the bomb is their 
friend and aid. However, fully aware of 
the effects and knowing that they are- 
temporarily, at least—alive, they must be 
made to realize that their greatest hope 
lies in continuing the fight. The fact that 
a soldier knows a bomb has been dropped 
is reasonable proof that he is not in the 
center of impact and that other men will 
also be alive and capable of fighting. 
Probably the enemy will follow the 
blast with a ground attack. The greatest 
safety for the soldier and his greatest con- 
tribution to the action is either to re- 
form the unit if it is only slightly hurt, 
or to join another unit. 


NE of the most effective means of as- 

sisting in the re-formation of a hard- 
hit unit may be to provide every man— 
the leaders may be casualties—with direc 
tions to a rally point. With the present 
organization rally points may be by divi- 
sion according to arm of service, or by 
combat command or regimental combat 
team. ‘The advantage of the former is 
that the commander can tell at once how 
many men of each arm he has. However, 
these men will be concentrated, and they 
will not be in a tactical disposition. 

Rallying byreombat command or RCT 
preserves the tactical disposition. But it 
has the disadvantage that the remnants 
might be so small or so one-sided (solely 
infantry or artillery) as to be unbalanced 
and of little value. 

In certain cases prominent terrain fea- 
tures can be pointed out as the rally 
point. Considering the great and wide- 
spread destruction of atomic bombs, it 
may be wise to provide each man with a 
compass bearing (line of direction) and 
rough distance so that he may know the 
general area of the rally point. The mere 
fact that the men have some directions 
will help them adjust to the situation 
and speed their re-forming. 

If the combat army becomes one con- 
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sisting of small, self-contained tactical 
units, neighboring units (centers of re- 
sistance) may be used as rally points. 
Thus there would be automatic rein- 
forcement of these hedgehogs by surviv- 
ors of harder-hit neighbors. Communica- 
tions and prearranged plans would deter- 
mine which units stayed in place and 
which ones moved if a bomb hit sev- 
eral. Men should know the line of direc- 
tion and distance to adjacent hedgehogs. 
Using this plan, reinforced hedgehogs 
would await the enemy push, hold the 
shoulder more effectively, and contribute 
to mobile defense counterattacks. 


F the enemy drops bombs on actual 

front-line troops he will probably with- 
draw his own forces before he does so 
(this is problematical; he may leave 
them in place and elect to take some 
casualties). In either case, his front line 
will not be in a strong position. This 
suggests that it might be advantageous 
as a general rule to have the rally points 
forward rather than to the rear or flank. 
If, for his own safety, the enemy drops 
his bombs behind the front lines, the 
friendly front positions may be intact 
and need the reinforcement of the sur- 
vivors to meet the oncoming attack. The 
psychological advantage of moving for- 
ward is sound. Also, it enables the sur- 
vivors to strike the enemy before his 
attack gains momentum. There are in- 
dicatigns that the enemy is teaching his 
troops to advance immediately after an 
atomic blast. 

If the enemy follows his atomic blast 
with conventional air and artillery at- 
tacks, troops on the move will be vulner- 
able. However, addition of the survivors 
to the hedgehogs or conventional unit 
rally points may be worth chancing a 
few additional casualties. Certainly 
where the unit is very hard hit this will 
be the case. 

Though the confusion created by ‘the 
atomic explosion may prevent the higher 
commander from effectively exercising 
his command, he should feel confident 
that his men are forming groups and pre- 
paring to continue to fight. If the men 
re-form automatically, it will save con- 
siderable time, and this may be a vital 
factor. 


N the process of moving and regroup- 
ing after an attack it would be par- 
ticularly helpful if the men were to 
recognize fellow soldiers and especially 
their officers and noncoms. All survivors, 
including the enemy, will be covered 
with dust and dirt. This suggests the 
desirability of wearing identifying in- 
signia, clearly discernible at fairly close 


range, but not so noticeable at great 
ranges. The men must also be familiar 
with the insignia of neighboring outfits. 
As men move to the rally point, they 
will recognize members of their outfit 
and so be encouraged and reassured. 

During training, officers and noncoms 
should become acquainted with, and 
gain confidence in, officers and noncoms 
of other units of the regiment or division. 
The identifying insignia would give 
early recognition; familiarity with lead- 
ers would give confidence and ease the 
problem of regrouping. This would be 
particularly important if one or two units 
were very hard hit and had few surviv- 
ing leaders. 


HE development of a survival plan 

would salvage many useful soldiers 
and units. In somé cases these survivors 
might slow down an oncoming attack 
and allow replacement units to get into 
position for defense or counterattack. 
They could also be helpful in providing 
information on the terrain and general 
situation as well as on the damage in- 
flicted by the bomb. Instead of straggling 
back or appearing demoralized and rela- 
tively ineffective and thus discouraging 
the replacing units, they would by their 
organization and fighting capability en- 
courage and reinforce replacement units. 
In the case of the new hedgehog tactics, 
the centers of resistance would receive 
valuable reinforcements. 

There are advantages for the individ- 
ual soldier too. After surviving an atom- 
ic explosion, the soldier has the prob- 
lem of “What do I do now?” If he knows 
that he is to go (with his surviving fel- 
lows) to a rally point to join other sur- 
vivors, reorganize, and fight on, he 
will be reassured. 

Rally points would serve a useful pur- 
pose even if not used to regroup for im- 
mediate fighting. In such a case, sur- 
vivors could withdraw in an organized 
and orderly manner to an assembly area 
where they would be re-formed into 
units, re-equipped and reinforced with 
replacements, rested, and become a new 
reserve. The return of front-line troops 
in such an orderly manner would have 
a reassuring effect on all soldiers. 


a suggestions for solving the prob- 
lem of the survivor are not the com- 
plete answer, but rather an attempt to 
stimulate thought on an important prob- 
lem. In the search for greater protection, 
greater mobility and new tactical organ- 
ization, we should not lose sight of the 
survivor who is so important to the 
Army and the successful accomplish- 
ment of its mission. 
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SECOND IN A SERIES 


This Concerns You 





EAR Bos: So you think you should 
have written to your Congressman 

or General Chevy to get that ROTC 
assignment you wanted! How unin 
formed are you, anyway? Don't you 
know that your letter would have been 
referred to The Adjutant General, who 
would have bucked it to us here in 
CMD? The entire process might have 
taken ten or twelve days. The joker is 
that the same answer would have been 
given if you had written directly to your 
career branch—and within three or four 
days. 

Now that you are coming to CMD 
for the staff duty your career requires, 
you'll soon see that intercession by out- 
side sources or senior officers is unneces- 
sary. Few ofhcers have senior ofhcers 
or other persons ol influence to appeal 
to, yet they are entitled to just as much 
as though they did. I 
won't say that you cant point out cases 
the Army, but I do 
know we try to prevent it. The only 
channel-skipping permitted is when a 


consideration 


of favoritism in 


proven compassionate case requires im- 
mediate action. 

In order to prepare you to answer let- 
ters like yours, a rapid briefing on the 
inner workings of your new job may 
ease the shock of what's ahead. 

Career Management Division (or Ko- 
rea Management or Career Manglement 
—we have heard them all) has sixty-five 
officers at work placing combat-arms of- 
ficers where the Army needs them and 
to guide their careers in the process. We 
try to equalize the pleasant and un- 
pleasant assignments for all officers. We 
can't always do it, but we try. The 
Army needs take precedence always. 


HE theory of career management is 

good. But like so many other theories, 
the implementation sometimes gets off 
the track. You, for example, have a ter- 
rific record as troop commander, but you 
need staff work to develop your career. 
I can understand why your CO would 
want to keep you. The Good Book states 
that schooling of officers is the responsi- 
bility of command, but fifty per cent of 
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An officer in CMD writes informally 


to a friend ordered to duty in CMD 


the Reserve officers who go to the ad 
vanced courses would never get there 
except for the intercession by CMD. 

We in CMD are well aware that 
every person’s problems are extremely 
important to him. From the viewpoint 
of handling some really tragic situations, 
a lot of the cases we get don't amount 
to a hill of beans but, to the officer, his 
problem is important. We recognize that 
when we try to solve his particular trou 
ble. You have heard of the requests we 
have turned down, but have you heard 
of those we work out? 

We are often accused of not reading 
the preference statements. I once took 
a test sampling and came to the con 
clusion that, if everyone were sent to 
the area of his first choice, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico would sink, California 
would double in population, and Fourth 
and Fifth Army areas would have about 
two officers in each state in their areas. 

As you know, all officers are encour 





AUTHORIZATION FOR A RE- 
VIEW OF YOUR RECORD 


The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


I [name and service number, typed 
or printed], hereby certify that 1 am 
on active duty and request that Colo- 
nel Arthur Symons, Arty-USAR, 
Secretary, Association of the U. S. 
Army, my authorized representative, 
be allowed to review my personnel 
records in the same manner and un- 
der the same regulations as would 
be permitted if I presented myself in 
person for this purpose. 

Signature 

Grade 

Service number 
Current assignment 


(Mail your letter to Colonel Sy- 
mons at the Association's Office, 1529 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
You can expect a delay of a couple 
of weeks for a report.) 











aged to write their career branches about 
their problems. We get some unique 
ones, as you'll see. 

I'll admit that I found it difficult to 
get all choked up over the young officer 
who just couldn't see his way to go over 
seas since he still owed $3,000 on his 
car. 

One ofhcer wrote a one-line letter: 
“When am | going overseas?” My sec 
retary saved me by adding another para 
graph to my response: “Dear Lieutenant 
Ducrot: March 1955. Sincerely, ———.” 

Humorous incidents aren’t confined 
to the junior ranks. One colonel volun 
teered for overseas duty and, down in 
the corner of the letter his wife had 
written, “Approved, Mrs. ; 

[he most unusual case I have re 
viewed was the officer who had a pack 
of lion and bear hounds. He wanted to 
be assigned to an area where he could 
use them. I le asked fc wy concurrent 
travel for the animals—and his wife. 


OU say that several officers in your 

outfit want to know their OEIs. Tell 
them I’m sorry, but we are not permitted 
to send OEIs through the mail. Officers 
on active duty (and only on active duty) 
can drop in any time during working 
hours and we will be most happy to give 
them the information they want. It 
would be a good idea for them to look 
at their entire record. If they can’t drop 
in, have them designate a fellow officer 
as their representative (in writing) and 
we will let him look at the file. 

[The Secretary of the Association of 
the U.S. Army has performed this con- 
fidential service for many officers in the 
past and will continue to do so as long 
as the number of requests is not overly 
burdensome. A recommended authoriza- 
tion letter appears in the box on this 
page. —Eprror. | 

Enjoy these last few days of troop 
duty, and I'll see you soon. 

Sincerely, 

Bill 
P.S. This may come as a surprise, but 
I didn’t know you were coming here 
until you had already been assigned. 
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How $2 


Caught the Crooks 


The mission was unusual and so were the methods 


COLONEL WALLER B. BOOTH, JR. 


+ the early post-World War II years, 
Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico, became 
a “problem” command. A sprawling mili- 
tary reservation consisting of a port on 
San Juan Bay, a general depot spread 
out over several square miles, and a post 
with barracks for two battalions and 
quarters for officers and senior NCOs, 
it handled vast quantities of supplies 
and equipment, and employed hundreds 
of local civilian laborers and clerical 
workers, 

By the summer of 1947 the post, the 
port, and the general depot were plagued 
by fraud from within and thievery trom 
without. Much equipment was in the 
open and two thirds of the perimeter of 
the installation was unfenced, so steal- 
ing was an easy matter. The Ist Bat- 
talion of the 65th Infantry and the 98th 
AAA Battalion were stationed on the 
post, but the guards these units were 
able to furnish could not cope with the 
situation. 

Conditions steadily worsened. Finally, 
the commander decided to try some new 
techniques. He reasoned that methods 
used to catch spies could be used to 
trap crooks. He decided to set up a 
counterespionage unit. 

The man he chose to run it was 
Major Thomas C. Stone, a Reserve 
officer who, in addition to intelligence 
work in OSS, had had some experience 
at spy-catching during the war. Major 
Stone found the idea interesting, not 
only as a way to plug leaks and appre- 
hend thieves, but also to train troops 
in counterintelligence and intelligence 
operations. He saw this as an opportu- 
nity to test his theory that combat sol- 
diers were poor in observing and report- 
ing intelligence because they weren't 
trained to do it. 

When Stone reported to Fort Buchan- 
an on 1 November 1947 for a thirty- 
day period of duty, which was twice 
extended for a total of ninety days, the 
position of $2 was unfilled, so he was 
placed in that slot. He went to work im 
mediately. First, he scheduled a special 
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class in intelligence which was attended 
by two or more officers from each activ- 
ity and unit; next he drafted an order 
requiring the commanding officer of 
each activity and unit to select the en- 
listed men whom he considered best 
qualified to carry out missions of a con- 
hdential and hazardous nature, and to 
have them report to the post executive 
officer within forty-eight hours. 

As the men arrived at headquarters 
they were sent one by one to Stone for 
careful screening. Of these he selected 
a dozen. They were formed into what 
Stone called the SSU (Secret Service 
Unit). Each was given a pseudonym 
and a letter drop. They were then as- 
signed to the intelligence class that had 
been scheduled. They were told that 
though they were expected to take their 
intelligence training seriously, the class 
was to be a cover for the SSU. They 
were informed that their pseudonyms 
would be kept in the adjutant’s safe and 
that they would be given credit for their 
secret work. 

Stone did not immediately tell them 
that they were to search for crooks. In- 
stead, he stressed the importance to our 
country of economy and efficiency and 
instructed each man to observe and re- 
port inefliciency and waste. Reports were 
to be made twice weekly by means of 
the letter drops; acknowledgments and 
instructions from headquarters would 
be received in the same manner. The 
phone was to be used only in an emer- 
gency. In other words, the SSU was 
handled as a network of agents would 
be in the field. The first intelligence 
classes incorporated simple but intensive 
instruction and practice in observation 


and reporting. 


ESULTS were gratifying from the 

beginning. Observation became fun 
when mixed with the excitement of 
leading an honest but clandestine ex- 
istence. Information flowed in. Each 
member of the SSU was an “under- 
cover agent” working in behalf of his 


country. Waste of all kinds was reported, 
whether it resulted from carelessness or 
faulty equipment. Safety hazards, such 
as broken steps, loose shutters and 
washed-out culverts, were pointed out. 
Within the first two weeks a member of 
the SSU saved a wooden building from 
burning. The “agent” noticed smoke 
coming from a branch rubbing against 
a power line leading to the building 
and that had worn away the insulation 
where the wire entered under the eaves. 

Before long, observation began to give 
results more directly in line with the 
colonel’s original idea. Members of the 
unit began to notice strange occurrences 
in various shops and warehouses, and 
several ingenious rackets were uncov 
ered. 

One had to do with the drawing of 
new clothing against that turned in for 
salvage. As far as accounting was con 
cerned, a shirt was a shirt and a paii 
of trousers a pair of trousers, whether 
new or old. This system provided a large 
margin of profit for several quartermas 
ter employees who were not averse to 
making “a fast buck.” 

Another dealt with small arms and 
ammunition. The racket was uncovered 
by an SSU operative employed in the 
post office. This was a very serious mat- 
ter, because the matériel was going to 
the Puerto Rican Nationalists. 


ME of the developments surprised 
even Major Stone. Over a period of 
several months there had been a series 
of daring burglaries at Fort Buchanan 
that were seriously hurting morale. 
Wives and children became increasingly 
nervous as a character known as “The 
Eel” broke into and entered warehouses, 
the officers’ club, and private quarters in- 
cluding those of the CO. He seemed 
to know the movements of his victims 
intimately. Several officers had their 
homes burglarized while they were 
asleep on the very night they had cashed 
substantial checks at the officers’ club. 
Sizeable guard details were set up in 
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the vulnerable areas, but though The 
Eel was seen fleetingly several times 
and fired at once or twice, his depreda- 
tions continued. He was finally brought 
to heel and almost killed in the process 
by a member of the SSU, a Puerto Rican 
sergeant named Torres. Sergeant Torres 
had studied carefully the reports of The 
Eel’s activities, much as a G2 in combat 
would study the enemy's past tactics, and 
he estimated that the burglar’s next 
operation would take place in the NCO 
quarters area on the payday night. 
When The Eel appeared as expected, 
Torres stalked him noiselessly in the 
best scouting tradition and laid on him 
with a machete. That ended The Eel’s 
operations, sending him to the hospital 
for many months and to jail afterward. 
It also served as an effective deterrent 
to any others who might have been 
thinking of emulating him. 


atin good job was performed 
by two ordnance members of SSU—a 
lieutenant and a corporal. For some 
time there had been systematic thievery 
from the fourth-echelon maintenance 
shop, which was very near the most 
remote boundary of the post. It ap 
peared to be the work of a gang with 
inside help. When special guards were 
posted, the thievery stopped. After a 
period of some ten days the guards 
were discontinued and that night a 
quantity of equipment was stolen. When 
the guards were replaced the shop was 
again left alone. But one night the 
guards were warming coffee and leaned 
their rifles against a sentry box. When 
they turned to pick them up, the weap- 
ons had vanished. 

The lieutenant and the corporal 
studied the situation, reported to Stone, 
and together made a plan. They re- 
quested that the guard again be discon- 
tinued the following day. At quitting 
time that afternoon the two SSU men 
appeared to go off duty. Actually they 
concealed themselves in the shop. About 
midnight the shop was entered and the 
burglars were caught red-handed. 

Major Stone left active duty after 
three months and because of the man- 
power squeeze, Stone's S2 slot was not 
filled and the SSU fell apart. Stone's 
experiments were not conclusive, but it 
looked as though he might have been 
on the way to devising a method by 
which the intelligence section could 
stimulate economy and efficiency in 
Army life as a by-product of intelligence 
training. One significant fact is that no 
member of the SSU at any time at- 
tempted to use his undercover position 
to further his own ends. 
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“When The Eel appeared as expected, Torres stalked him noiseless- 
ly in the best scouting tradition and laid on him with a machete.” 





FRONT AND CENTER 


I'THOUT debating whether the new reserve plan 

will have more or less success in surviving the legis- 
lative proces, two related factors ought never to be far 
out of mind. First any reserve program to be effective 
must be sustained year after year for as long as the need 
for it exists. This means that its adoption in 1955 Cif 
it is adopted) is merely a start. Money will have to be 
spent for many years to build and sustain such a reserve 
force. It is no criticism of the efforts of National Guards- 
men and Army Reservists of the past to say that a vital 
and effective program will have to be far more pur- 
poseful than such programs usually have been. It is 
primarily a matter of money. The second factor is that 
there will be a great temptation to use the reserve pro- 
gram (whatever its degree of success) as a reason for 
reducing the size of the regular forces, primarily Army 
forces. The President recently spoke of the need for 
trained mobile forces prepared to move rapidly to fore- 
stall or extinguish aggression. It is clear that Army 
power in being (and not in reserve status) is the only 
kind of force that can deter creeping aggression. An 
army-in being is every bit as important today as a navy- 
in-being was in the nineteenth century or as an air force- 
in being was in the immediate post- World War II years. 





At Briefing 


Now we turn again 

To the acetate overlays 

The maps we studied then 

The outlines traced for days 

Must be found, and studied again. 

I wipe off a crayon mark. 

Robinson Jeffers dreamed 

Of a world dying grand in the dark. 

My mind is less large: I see 

Certain men, certain names 

Are missing at sea in a boat, 

Or wounded, or making a speech. 

Master Sergeant John Woods who hanged 

The leaders of Germany 

Now dead in that ocean where banged 

Other guns—that implacable sea. 

All the hatreds we have 

Come down to these things in the end: 

Individuals, cowards or brave, 

Over the maps must bend 

Tracing the overlays. 

I cannot weep for unknown 

Persons in pain and daze, 

Or adopt a religious tone 

To explain the little I see. 

I must move out my column at three. 
ROBERT BERKOWITZ 
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The mobility of Army power in being that the Presi- 
dent spoke of will require a far greater effort than has 
been given it. A more concentrated effort is needed to 
force through the kind of program that would give the 
Army the capability of moving and supplying sizeable 
task forces by air. Many soldiers have a firm grasp of 
the concept and understand its requirements but under 
present restrictions the Army cannot do more than make 
plans that are largely wishful thinking. The Air Force 
Association recently conducted an air logistics con- 
ference that was primarily devoted to the ‘problem of 
how to airlift its own supplies and equipment. U. S. air 
cargo capacity is far greater than that of any other nation 
but still a long ways from being able to airlift all service 
requirements. Clearly some priorities are needed. Con- 
ceivably it could be far more important to hold a troop- 
carrier wing in readiness in the Philippines to fly a regi- 
mental combat team to the scene of trouble in Southeast 
Asia than it would be to use the same planes regularly 
to ferry engine parts to air bases in England and North 


Africa. 
1 4 1 


Aviation Week, which keeps on top of military plans 
and thinking in its field, reports that there is a growing 
feeling among Army officers that within a few years the 
Army will be going directly to the industry to get the 
aircraft it wants instead of depending upon the Air 
Force’s Matériel Command. “There is no denying that 
top Army aviation men are less than happy with the 
present system,” Aviation Week reported. It said that 
these men believe that projects of Army interest—light- 
planes, helicopters and convertiplanes—are ‘ ‘stepchildren 
in Air Matériel Command's nursery” and that the Army 
is penalized because Army money for procurement and 
development goes through the Air Force. The report 
quoted an unnamed aviation industry spokesman as 
agreeing. The Army can’t expect to get what it wants 
as fast as it wants it “until it is ready to fill out a check 
as part of an R&D program,” the spokesman is quoted 
as saying. This can be interpreted to mean that until the 
Army signature is on the check the industry won't pay 
much attention to Army requests. 


A +A oA 


The centralization of responsibility for all Army re- 
search and development activities in the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Plans and Research, Lt. Gen. L. L. Lemnit- 
zer, may make it possible for the Army to divorce Army 
Aviation development and procurement from the Air 
Force, Aviation Week suggested. This reorganization 
takes responsibility for R&D from the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, G1 and G3. Actual direction of 
R& D will be in the hands of Maj. Gen. Kenner F. Hert- 
ford, General Lemnitzer’s Chief of Research & Develop- 
ment. 
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Realistic field training leads to a high state of combat readiness 





Today’s Finest Experience: 
| Troop Command in Korea 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL HENRY HARMELING, JR. 


Korea is rewarding because 
very little interferes with 
the brisk business of 
keeping full-strength units 


in a high state of readiness 
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OR nine months I commanded an in- 

fantry battalion in post-truce Korea. 
The job was so challenging, so instruc 
tive, and so satisfying that a record of 
some of my thoughts and impressions 
may be of use to others. 

After the truce, my battalion operated 
in the same small sector of Korea—a 
piece of strategic terrain north of the 
38th parallel on the edge of a valley 
leading south to Seoul. The sector in 
cluded a river, large areas of flat land, 
some low hills, and some wooded moun- 
tains. The terrain is almost completely 
devoid of any sign of civilian life—in the 
few years since the farmers left, the 
land has reverted to wilderness. 

Within this little sector of Korea my 
battalion accomplished a wide variety 
of tasks and missions. We salvaged con- 
struction materials from the old battle 





position and built and manned a new po- 
sition complete with bunkers, trenches, 
and wire entanglements. We spent two 
months under division control as the 
general outpost along the demarkation 
line. While in regimental reserve we 
conducted realistic training, which in- 
cluded plenty of battalion tactical prob- 
lems with live ammunition and a full 
T/O&E complement of officers, men, 
and equipment. We maintained a very 
high state of combat readiness. A bat- 
talion in the wilderness is like a city of 
1,100 inhabitants. The battalion com- 
mander must assume all the problems 
of municipal government, including wa- 
ter supply, road construction, garbage 
disposal, housing, drainage, police pro- 
tection, fire prevention, electric lighting, 
recreational facilities, sanitation, and 
preventive medicine. In the States most 
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of these things seem to be taken care 
of automatically, but in Korea they are 
the direct responsibility of the command 
er and are usually planned and imple 
mented on the battalion level. 


N addition to our military duties, we 

sponsored and supervised the construc 
tion of a Korean school in a ravaged 
town some twenty-five miles to the rear. 
We also carried out a program to teach 
English to our KATUSA and Puerto 
Rican soldiers and to bring our own 
less-well-educated soldiers up to an 
eighth-grade level. 

We managed to live fairly comforta 
bly while we carried out our missions 
and duties. We erected squad tents 
with floors and diesel stoves. Each com 
pany built quonset huts for its day room, 
orderly room, and mess hall. The food 
was good and movies were shown every 
night in one of the companies. Each 
man had one shower a week. We man 
aged to acquire at least one small gen 
erator for each company to light the 
mess hall and day room. When the 
weather permitted we swam in the river 
and played outdoor games. We trained 
and worked right through the winter 
months in weather that normally would 
have been considered too cold for any 
thing except indoor classes; our excel 


Field artillerymen keep 


lent winter clothing kept us free from 
any cold injuries. 

There were no serious disciplinary, 
morale, or health problems in my battal- 
ion. We worked hard. My men were en- 
thusiastic and very proud of their outfit. 


spect for the American soldier. When 
arrived in Korea right after the truce 
I expected to find a dispirited, disgrun- 
tled, sloppy-looking crew with only the 
thought of home on their minds. (I 
based this opinion on the situation that 
existed after World War II.) Instead, 
I found snappy, clean, well-trained in- 
fantrymen who were well oriented on 
why they must stay in Korea, and who 
were determined to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to their country in a proper manner. 
The American soldier will strive to 
attain any standard that is set for him. 
All a leader has to do is set his standards 
very high and insist on their being at- 
tained. Once a unit has performed a 
few jobs in a really superior professional 
manner, it will take pride in its reputa- 
tion. The rest is easy. I saw many lead- 
ers fail just because they underestimated 
the American soldier and didn’t realize 
what a fine professional job of soldiering 
he could do, and actually wanted to do, 
if his leaders insisted on it. 


— this tour I gained new re- 
I 


their surveys current 


In Korea I learned all over again the 
necessity of “going by the book.” Wheth- 
er the job on hand is field fortifications, 
military justice, quonset construction, 
machine gunnery, or platoon tactics, it 
has all been done before and there is 
usually adequate literature, instructions, 
and doctrine available on the subject. I 
sometimes had to fight the tendency of 
leaders to go off half-cocked when 
tackling a new job. They would rely 
on what they remembered from a class 
at Benning some three or four years 
back, or they would rush into the job 
without any preparation at all. I found 
that officer and noncom schools paid 
big dividends. They were conducted at 
night, and they usually covered the next 
day's work. I always insisted that these 
schools be formal and that they cover 
exactly what the book says about the 
subject. Even though it is often neces- 
sary to deviate from the book, I believe 
it is essential that everyone be fully 
aware of established doctrine so that they 
can use it, at least as a point of depar- 
ture. 


CAME to the realization that the only 
real problems that confront a com 
mander are personnel problems. If a 
commander can obtain suitable men for 
his key positions and if they do their 
jobs properly, all the other problems, 


such as supply, training, and discipline, 
soon disappear. 

The key men in a battalion are the 
company commanders. A battalion with 
five good company commanders will be 
a good battalion even though the battal 
ion staff may be weak, but a battalion 
with a couple of weak company com- 
manders will be a poor battalion even 
if it has the best staff in the world. I 
am not trying to underrate the import- 
ance of the battalion staff. I am just 
trying to say as forcibly as I can that 
good company commanders are essential. 

A good infantry company command- 
er should be young, because the job 
requires tremendous drive, energy, en- 
thusiasm, stamina, and recuperative pow- 
er. Twenty-five is about the maximum 
age I like to have in a company com- 
mander. He should be a career officer, 
because the physical and mental strain 
and the responsibility just don’t appeal 
to a man who is planning an early re- 
turn to civilian life. A career officer 
realizes that he is laying a necessary 
foundation for more important jobs, and 
he usually actively seeks command of 
a company. He should be commanding 
a company for the first time because the 
challenge and thrill felt by a man hold- 


ing his first command usually outweigh 
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the extra experience of someone who 
has been through it all before. Old 
company commanders tend to play it 
safe and pace themselves, but youngsters 
pitch in with enthusiasm and give it 
everything they have. And, finally, a 
company commander must be a good all 
around ofhcer. 

Korean experience has shown me that 
a company commander should hold the 
job for six or eight months. During the 
first two months he learns the ropes. 
Then come four to six months of maxi- 
mum efficiency. By this time the com- 
pany commander begins to tire out, and 
he should be transferred to the battal- 
ion or regimental staff. 


HE relationship between a battalion 

commander and his company com- 
manders should be one of mutual loyal- 
ty, confidence, and respect. The battal- 
ion commander must always back his 
company commanders to the hilt and 
assume complete responsibility for every- 
thing they do. They must always be 
made to feel that he is on their side in 
any dispute. If higher headquarters 
passes down a series of orders that are 
impossible to perform in the allotted 
time, the battalion commander must act 
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KATUSAs are taught the secret skills of a good mortarman 
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as a buffer and prevent his company 
commanders from being placed in a 
position where they are forced to omit 
certain requirements or turn in false 
reports. As long as the battalion com 
mander secures realistic missions for his 
companies, he can insist on their proper 
execution. Sometimes I think that a 
battalion commander’s primary duty is 
to shield his company commanders from 
as many frustrating distractions as pos- 
sible, so that they will be free to run 
their companies according to their own 
personal methods of leadership. 


NIT esprit will be good when a unit 

is good and when its members are 
convinced that they are not only good 
but the best. A commander at any level 
should make a planned propaganda ef- 
fort to convince his troops that they are 
the best. We use propaganda—call it 
advertising, publicity, or what you will 
—to sel] all sorts of products and ideas; 
so why not to sell a unit on itself? 

The methods of this selling effort are 
limited only by the imagination of the 
commander. He should use every op 
portunity to express his appreciation for 
good work, and especially for his unit's 
success in competition with other units. 





































He should adopt catchy and inspiring 
slogans, and put up signs calling atten- 
tion to the excellence of his unit. He 
should work to have the snappiest sen- 
tries and the neatest area. He can strive 
for more than his share of articles in the 
unit newspaper. He can invite higher 
commanders to talk to his unit if he 
thinks they will be complimentary. 
These are only a few of the devices 
a commander may use to convince his 
unit it is the best. They are not new or 
original; my only point is that the com- 
mander should devote considerable time 
and effort to a deliberate selling effort 
instead of doing it in an instinctive, hit- 
or-miss manner. 









OMMAND in Korea is the finest ex 
perience an officer can get in today’s 
Army. There are no distracting influ 
ences, the units are at full strength, the 
training facilities are excellent, and the 
tempo is fast. Six months with a unit 
in Korea are the equivalent of eighteen 
months in the States in terms of work 
performed, variety of missions accom 
plished, and experience gained. Officers 
who seek troop duty in Korea will find 
that the satisfaction and_ professional 
knowledge gained will more than com 
pensate for any minor inconveniences. 









Hard play and hard work go together 






































TARGETS THAT TALK 


Lieutenant Colonel Francis S. Kelly 


At The Infantry Center 
automatic targets are being 
developed that will 

save time, manpower and 


make better shooters 
44 


N the event of full mobilization we 

won't have much time in which to 
teach millions of men how to fire a rifle 
accurately. So right now we ought to 
be finding and eliminating all sources 
of wasted time in weapons training. 

Among the most prominent time-wast- 
ers are target devices that require large 
pit details and bulky equipment. These 
devices do not give instantaneous re- 
sults of firing; and they do not disappear 
when hit. 


As a result of numerous requests from 
commanders and enlisted men in the 
field, Army Field Forces has begun de- 
velopment at the Special Devices Cen- 
ter of a new and improved target system. 
The system will use target devices which 
not only respond instantaneously to the 
effect of fire but which eliminate any 
need for protective pits and the use of 
“target pulling and marking” details. 
Maintenance problems will not be mul- 
tiplied by the use of the new target 
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devices, nor will the costs involved be 
prohibitive. 

For many years there has been a need 
for an E- or F-type target for field-type 
firing that would disappear when hit 
by a bullet, but would not be affected 
by wind. This simple problem was 
baffling, but such a target has now been 
developed and is in procurement. This 
target will be known as the disappearing 
E or F target (Figure 1). It may be used 
for any field-firing exercise. It is a 
strictly mechanical target requiring no 
power ‘supply, and it may be emplaced 
quickly and easily by the troops using 
it. The target will be used in field- 
firing problems that require only that 
the target be identified, engaged, and 
hit. Once hit, the target disappears. 
When a number of them are used, fire 
superiority may be evaluated by the 
number of targets eliminated. Scoring 
by umpires is easy. They have only to 
count the standing targets before and af- 
ter the firing. More competitive exercises 
and realistic tests, with a higher premium 


Figure 1. This mechanical target disap- 
pears when a bullet strikes it 


sion systems or from a standard, portable 
field generator. 


THIRD target now in development 

is a self-recording target for use on 
known-distance rifle ranges. This elec- 
tronic device will record the results of 
fire and will immediately flash them to 
the firing line.. It will require permanent 
installation. No butts, pits, or pit de- 
tails will be needed. With this target 
device, firing will be conducted simul- 
taneously from one firing line at all 
known-distance ranges. The bullet strik- 
ing the target will transmit the location 
of the strike (electrically) to the firing 
line. A monitoring device at the firing 
point, beside the firer, will indicate and 
record this information so that it is in- 
stantly and permanently available to 
the firer and his instructor. Operation 
of pits and transfer from one firing line 
to another, thus limiting firing to one 
known-distance range, will be avoided, 
and the time thus saved can be used for 
additional instruction and training. The 





An electronic Maggie’s Drawers is the only thing missing from the 


Army’s new target system, which will train marksmen better and faster 





on individual marksmanship and great- 
er flexibility of choice of terrain, will 
result from the use of this target. 


> the development stage at The In- 
fantry Center is an electrically pow- 
ered, disappearing-type E or F auto- 
matic target. It may be made to dis- 
appear or reappear at the will of an 
operator at the firing point, and it will 
also disappear when hit by a bullet 
(Figure 2). The device will record the 
number of hits made on the target at a 
small monitor on the firing line. This 
type of target will be used on transition- 
type firing ranges such as those in Table 
VII, FM 23-5, and Table II, FM 23-55. 
Accurate and immediate results of fire 
may be ascertained by both the firer and 
the scorer. The firer sees the target dis- 
appear immediately when it is hit; the 
scorer—who is also the target operator— 
receives information at the monitor of 
the number of hits. This is important 
during automatic-weapons firing. This 
target will eliminate pit details and give 
more time for instruction and training. 
The elimination of pits, pit operators, 
and manual operating devices permits 
greater flexibility in the design of transi- 
tion-firing ranges. The power source 
may be obtained from power-transmis- 
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Figure 2. This automatic type target 
disappears either when hit by a bullet 
or when operator presses a button 


cost and maintenance of this equipment 
will not be prohibitive; over a period of 
time, it will actually save money. 

There is also a need for a remote 
scoring, moving target. Most combat 
targets are moving targets, and increas- 
ing emphasis is being placed on this type 
of marksmanship. A contemplated de 
vice is an electric target mounted on 
the conventional gasoline-driven target 
carrier that operates on tracks laid to 
any configuration. The targets will be 
capable of flashing the hits to a monitor 
at the firing line. This device will also 
do away with the necessity for pits, pit 
operators, and elaborate communication 
systems. The proposed target will be 
easily installed and will be able to record 
hits of all weapons from the caliber .30 
rifle to the recoilless rifles and the 120mm 
gun. 

When completed, the target system 
outlined above will greatly reduce the 
time needed to train individuals and 
small units in all types of firing. It will 
also maintain and increase the firer’s in 
terest by immediately making known 
to him the results of his fire. These 
targets will stimulate competition be 
tween individuals and units, and they 
will place the emphasis where it belongs 
—on accuracy. . 
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. .- ls Knowing What’s There 


CROSS the wide Pacific, as Mac- 
Arthur and Nimitz pushed the Japa- 
nese back, the story was repeated island 
after island. In the Mediterranean, at 
Oran and at Salerno and at Naples, the 
experience was much the same. In the 
mad rush to get supplies ashore, to open 
dumps, confusion became normal and 
reigned supreme. Again in Normandy, 
yet again in Korea, the story was much 
the same. 

Is confusion at supply depots neces- 
sary? How can it be prevented in the 
future? 

Listen carefully, you in the corner. 
Lots of doughboy and artillery officers 
have suddenly found themselves acting 
as base commanders; every high com- 
mander finds himself responsible for sup- 
ply points and depots as well as fighting 
troops. One of it might 
happen to you! 

You can’t have order and efficiency 
in supply depots unless you know what 
is in them, and where. Accurate inven- 
tories and locator systems, the supply 
sharks call it. 

The real key is to have enough clerks 
in the depot at the time cargo is un- 
loaded, to check supplies and pick them 
up on the records. It is just about as 
simple as that. 

Practically all staff plans and direc- 
tives call for accurate inventories, and 
so on; to do otherwise would be to come 
out openly in favor of sin. Every depot 
officer and supply technician who knows 
his business strives to establish and 
maintain accurate records. Usually re- 
sponsibility for faulty inventories lies 
either with the commander who refused 
to provide a big enough working force 
in time (a question of troop priorities), 
or with the person forcing depots to ac- 
cept cargo faster than it can be handled 
properly. 


these days, 


| Se commander making up a troop list 
faces many difficult decisions. He is 
given a definite troop ceiling, and must 
find within that ceiling the best balance 
between combat and service troops. Add- 
ing a battalion of depot troops means 
doing without a battalion of fighting 
troops. In these circumstances it is nat- 
ural to cut down on the allotment to 
depot operations; this cannot be called 
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a “calculated risk,” because depot con 
fusion becomes a near certainty. When 
this happens, the commander who made 
the decision should accept full responsi 
bility, instead of permitting the tech- 
nicians to be blamed. 

Frequently the problem is settled to 
the satisfaction of some staff officer by 
saying, “Tell them to use more indige- 
nous personnel in the depots.” Indige- 
nous personnel is a magic catchword 
these days. But the first few weeks of 
an operation usually determine whether 
confusion or order will prevail, and dur- 
ing these weeks local workers aren't very 
effective for skilled jobs. 

Physical facilities in the depot are 
important, too. This needs more than a 
little thought in advance, plus plenty of 
work by engineers—again a matter of 
troop priorities. In southern France a 
big depot area at Miramas, built by the 
U.S. Army at the end of World War I, 
was available and was used wisely. Such 
windfalls are rare indeed. 

Each combination of facilities and peo 
ple has a fairly definite capacity for the 
receipt and issue of supplies. Prolonged 
overloads lead to trouble, yet without 
strong supervision by the commander 
and Gé4 this capacity is usually ignored. 
In Naples, after initial confusion, a G4 
representative visited every depot re 
ported in trouble and, where necessary, 
restricted the number of trucks dis- 
patched per hour from the port to pre- 
vent excessive overload. Only by this 
sort of supervision can order be kept. 

Obviously port capacity cannot be ac 
cepted as the capacity of a new base. 
There are three figures to consider; the 
smallest of these is the real base capacity. 
Port unloading capacity, port clearance 
capacity, and depot capacity all enter 
into the picture. 

Port unloading capacity gets plenty 
of attention. Base commanders and even 
theater commanders keep, and closely 
watch, all charts showing the tonnages 
unloaded each day or week. Port com- 
manders are rewarded or broken 
charts turn up or down. 

Usually, port clearance capacity gets 
close attention also, because cargo col- 
lects in mountains on the beach or on 
the piers. Sometimes it isn’t so obvious, 
though. In Normandy, for example, the 


as these 


port unloading capacity was built up far 
beyond the amount which the rail and 
highway net could move forward. The 
difference piled up in beach dumps. 
Much of it was still there on VE-day. 


. capacity is often ignored dur 
ing the always hectic early days of 
an operation. In india trucks loaded with 
fragile radio sets were unloaded by open 
ing the end gates, pushing the sets out 
to fall on the ground—all because the 
emphasis was on speedy unloading of 
ships. In the early days at Naples a 
quartermaster ration depot had roughly 
60,000 tons of unsorted rations in a huge 
pile, with tractors busy pulling trucks 
away out of the mud. Much of this food 
was later destroyed, and the operation 
of sorting and evaluating the contents 
was ccstly and time-consuming. 

Once the capacity of a base is known, 
some strong authority must see to it 
that supplies are called forward only as 
fast as they can be handled. In one 
classic case in the Pacific, a harbor capa 
ble of unloading only three or four ships 
at a time had sixty ships at anchor wait 
ing to be unloaded! It was later rumored 
that during the early days in Korea cer 
tain supplies were shipped merely be 
cause someone thought they might be 
useful some day, without regard for 
the capacity of the base. 


HESE are the danger signs a com 

mander and his G4 must watch: ship 
congestion in the port or off the beach; 
cargo accumulating in the port or on 
the beach faster than removed; conges 
tion in depots, especially in the areas 
where cargo is received; piles of un 
sorted cargo in the depots; poor inven 
tories, as shown by spot checks. 

Often it requires real courage to take 
action when trouble develops, especially 
if this means slowing down the unload 
ing of ships. It is easy to requisition all 
the supplies demanded by combat troops, 
hard to pare away the fat and limit 
requisitions to the base capacity. Yet 
failure to exercise control can be costly 
too. Mountains of unsorted supplies, 
rotting in the mud, are usually worse 
than no supplies at all. They have to 
be guarded, they take up valuable space, 
and they cannot be used. 
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The Commander’s Communications 


VERY commander is responsible for 

the establishment and maintenance 
of the signal communications system of 
his unit and for its efficient operation 
as a part of the system of the next high- 
er command. 

hose pious lines are from FM 100-5. 
Few commanders would disagree with 
them—and yet few follow them! 

Che Signal Corps is performing most 
adequately its functions in research and 
development, procurement and distribu 
tion, engineering and technical services, 
and promulgation of technical doctrine 
and information. Its global communica 
tions system is excellent. 

But in the field the Signal Corps is 
in danger of becoming unable to do its 
work, because commanders do not as 
sume responsibility for their communi 
cations. A year of service in Korea con 
vinced me of this. I know that the 
relationship between the signal officer 
and the commander could and should 
be improved. 

“The commander is responsible” is 
such a well-worn cliché that when used 
in military circles it generally evokes a 
knowing smile. But its full impact sel- 
dom rises to the surface of the mind. 
Responsibility cannot be delegated by 
merely so saying. It cannot be dele 
gated successfully unless all the required 
authority is likewise delegated. And 
even then this authority must be pro 
tected from conflicting authorities. 

Particularly in the communications 
electronics field, the commander’s re- 
sponsibility must be treated as much 
more than a cliché. The signal officer 
normally has operational control of all 
communications units assigned or at 
tached to his unit. The commander 
usually holds the signal officer responsi 
ble for administration and discipline as 
well as for the operations and training of 
his signal units. 


HE communications systems of a unit 

must always be integrated with those 
of the higher command. Consider, for 
example, the cryptographic systems re 
quired for classified communication with 
higher, adjacent, and other allied head- 
quarters. It is obvious that a high order 
of centralized regulation and control is 
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required. In order to carry out the in- 
structions from the controlling agency, 
be it the Department of the Army or the 
JCS, the signal officer does not have the 
needed authority, either by rank or posi- 
tion. He must be able to deny access to 
cryptographic data and coding rooms, 
should officers outranking him want to 
enter. 

Only the commander can solve this 
problem. He should support his signal 
officer. If a commander permits his staff 
to make departures from prescribed com- 
munications procedures, the bastard sys- 
tem of that unit may have a deleterious 
effect on the system of the entire field 
army or theater. After all, the signal of- 
ficer is protecting something that has 
been entrusted to his commander. 


oe commanders in Korea organized 
all their non-artillery Army aircraft 
into provisional companies or detach- 
ments. This generally resulted in remov- 
ing from the communications system the 
aircraft furnished for this purpose. In 
this way we lost one of the few improve- 
ments which had been added during a 
period when the duties for communica- 
tions had at least doubled! Why remove 
from accessibility the only means for 
quick delivery of operations order over 
rough Korea terrain? There are in- 
stances when commanders and staff of- 
ficers have complained to the signal 
officer about the slowness of “operational 
immediate” messages, which had to be 
delivered by jeep, while the aircraft 
meant for communications practiced for 
mation flying for a parade! 

There is serious concern among many 
signal officers over the future of Army 
communications. Were these men to 
see the comparativ e retrogression of our 
communications service when compared 
to those of both the Navy and the Air 
Force, they would be horrified. 

It goes without saying (or does it?) 
that communications is an essential in- 
gredient of the military operation. Com- 
munications permit the commander to 
be informed and to control a command 
beyond the range of his voice. It must 
be responsive to every phase of his opera- 
tional plan. In fact, communications in- 
telligence or electronic warfare may pro- 


vide the spark from which the operation 
springs. 

There are many headquarters where 
G4 is given “command of the technical 
services,” rather than “staff supervision” 
over appropriate functions. In these 
headquarters, the signal officer is nor- 
mally left to shift for himself as regards 
communications planning. In addition, 
the signal officer spends many fruitless 
hours in conferences during which a 
G4 staff officer discusses problems of 
supply and service with all of the tech- 
nical services, or confines himself to the 
business of just one of the other tech- 
nical services. Certainly the signal sup- 
ply mission is important. But it is im- 
portant primarily because it provides the 
wherewithal to furnish an integrated 
communications system which permits 
effective control by the commander. 
Communications, contrary to the ap- 
parent conception of some commanders 
and many staff officers, is not an item of 
issue to be shipped by transport, requisi- 
tioned on a Form 445, and issued from 
depots. 


LTHOUGH the job usually does get 

done—in what seems excessive time 
and with extensive paperwork—there is 
seldom a really satisfactory basis for 
plans of communications systems. This 
results in waste or, possibly, the commit- 
ment of the command to an improper 
axis of communications. Furthermore, 
there can be little if any advance plan- 
ning when the communicator is relegated 
to the operational level. 

My recommendation? Commanders 
and staff officers urgently need to review 
the doctrine on signal communications 
in FM 100-11. If you don’t like that 
manual (many are opposed to it), read 
pertinent sections of FMs 100-5, 101-5, 
110-5 (JAAF), and try to apply the 
material. 

Commanders, take your signal or com- 
munications officer into your confidence. 
Bring him in early in the planning and 
keep him informed. Help him advise 
you correctly. Give him license to keep 
right in step with G3. Recognize the 
responsibility that is yours or your own 
communications may fail you when you 
need them most. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


The Tie That Binds 


| iy assembled company commanders 
of a battalion of the 15th Infantry 
could hardly believe their ears. lt was 
1942, and the battalion had recently 
arrived in North Africa. 

One morning, after the company com- 
manders had received the rest of their 
orders from the battalion commander, 
they heard him say, “From now on, neck- 
ties will be worn at all times—including 
the hike today!” 

The company 
shocked. 

“Neckties with full field pack?” 

“Sir,” said one, “a man’s neck swells 
during a twenty-mile hike, especially 
when he’s carrying a heavy load.” 

“Isn't it against field regulations?” 
asked another. 

“Let's have no more discussion, gentle- 
men,” said the battalion commander. 
“The order to wear neckties came 
straight from General Patton himself. 
Any questions?” 


There were none. 


Glumly, the company commanders 
walked down the dirt road that bisected 
the cork forest in which the battalion 
was bivouacked. It was early morning, 
but the steel of their helmets was already 
warm. By noon even the buttons on their 
shirts would be almost too hot to touch. 

Neckties with full field packs! 

“It’s crazy,” said the CO of Charlie 
Company. “After laundering their o.d. 
shirts themselves all these weeks, half 
of my men have shrunk the collars so 
that they can’t even fasten the top 
button.” Angrily, he turned off the road 
into his company area and called for 
his first sergeant. The other company 
commanders stopped and listened. 

“Tell the men to get out their neckties 
and put em on.” 

“Sir—” said the startled topkick. 

As the other company commanders 
walked on, they could hear the groans 
of the men of Charlie Company. 

It was the same when Able and Baker 
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commanders were 


This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for ail contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in. . . today. 


ecceeo oso eee ooo oe ooo ee oeoeer"” 
a 


Companies received the news. The cork 
forest hummed with angry murmuring. 

The scene was different at Dog Com- 
any. 

While walking back with his fellow 
commanders Dog Company's young 
commander had been thinking, seeking 
a reason behind this order. What could 
he tell his men that would satisfy them 
and shut off the gripes? 

General Patton was neither a stupid 
nor a sadistic man, the captain thought, 
and so there must be a reason behind 
this seemingly senseless order. By the 
time he reached his area, the captain 
had found one. He told his topkick to 
assemble the company. 

When the men were seated on the 
ground the captain said: “As you know 
from our previous talks, our foothold in 
North Africa is still very shaky. Without 
the loyal support of the French colonial 
troops, we would have a tough time if 
Hitler decided to commit his reserves 
here, or if Spain should intervene with 
forces from Spanish Morocco. 

“So far, the French military have gone 
along with us even though many of 
their familes are Nazi hostages. As long 
as they think we can eventually liberate 
France, they are willing to pay the price. 
On the other hand, if the French should 
decide that American troops aren’t good 
enough to whip the Germans, they cer- 


tainly would be tempted to lay down 
their arms now and at least save their 
families. 

“That's why the French have watched 
us so closely since we landed at Fedala. 
They know our division is supposed to 
be a crack outfit and they are trying to 
size up the entire United States Army 
by what they see in us. Because we aren't 
fighting now, they can only judge our 
discipline and training by the way we 
march, the way we make camp, and the 
way we look. Especially by the way we 
look; and that’s the reason | called you 
together this morning. 

“Have you ever noticed how sharp 
the French officers and noncoms of these 
colonial outfits look? Real spit and 
polish. Always wear neckties—even in 
combat. They think it’s the mark of a 
good soldier to dress like that. 

“Whether or not we agree with them 
about neckties in the field, we can’t let 
a little thing like a necktie give them 
the wrong impression of us. Starting 
with today’s hike, every man is going 
to wear a necktie all the time. If it will 
bolster our Allies’ confidence in us and 
thereby help win this war, what do we 
care about a little discomfort? 

“All right, men, let’s put ‘em on!” 

I don’t know whether General Patton 
issued the necktie order for the reason 
this captain gave his men, but I can 
testify as an eyewitness that Dog Com- 
pany was the only cheerful company in 
the battalion on that day’s hike. More- 
over, the company began to show a 
marked improvement in its general per- 
sonal appearance. 

The CO of Dog Company knew the 
practical value of troop information and 
education. He knew it is not a function 
to be confined to a few prescribed hours 
of teaching, but something that can be 
applied any hour of the day to the most 
routine duties—to an order to wear neck 
ties. 

Junior officers and NCOs who neglect 
to guide the thinking of their men are 
shirking a command responsibility. It 
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is in TI&E that the immediate problems 
of command can be tied to “the big 
picture.” Whether we are dealing with 
neckties or international relations, it is 
the tie that binds. 

SFC FORREST KLEINMAN 


New Approach to M1 Firing 


>} “Bulls or Half Bulls” (August 1954) 
I suggested that soldiers being taught 
markmanship should be trained to aim 
at the center of the bull instead of at 
6 o'clock. I also said it might be wiser 
to use only the top half of the bull’s 
eye. 

"Later tests give this theory strong 
backing. They suggest that the M1] 
rifle was designed to be zeroed to the 
exact point of aim. 

A firer on the known-distance range 
first zeroes his rifle at the range of 100 
yards; then he is taught to lower his 
sights by 2 clicks when he steps back 
to the 200-yard line. He then proceeds 
to zero at 200 yards. On moving farthe1 
back to 300 and 500 yards, he raises the 
sights for each range, and zeroes each 
time all over again. 

On the transition range, he uses the 
battle sight. This is the 300-yard setting. 
On the elevation knob of the sight are 
numerals referring to hundred-yard 
ranges. The only one of these numerals 
the firer uses is the 3. To set the battle 
sight, he places the 300-yard setting on 
the rifle, loosens the elevating screw, 
adjusts the knob so that the 3 is opposite 
the index line on the base of the sight, 
and tightens the elevating screw with 
the knob in this position. Now he can 
get his battle sight quickly by lining up 
the 3 with the index line. 

But what purpose did the designer 
have in putting those other numerals on 
the elevating knob? Major General 
Julian S. Hatcher, in The Book of the 
Garand, has said of the Ml: “When 
the sight is set for the battle range of 
300 yards, the bullet should strike the 
exact point of aim at 300 yards.” He has 
also furnished a table showing the num 
ber of clicks of elevation needed between 
each range: 





Number of clicks 
increase 


2 











The table continues through 1,200 
yards. But can such a table be correct, 
since no two rifles will have the same 
zero? After the initial zero has been ob- 
tained, the number of clicks increase 
or decrease for each range should be 
consistent, since | click at a given range 
moves the strike of the bullet the same 
distance for each rifle. 

Another thing: the table shows an 
increase of 2 clicks between 100 and 200 
yards. We have been taught that the 
elevation should be decreased between 
these ranges. 

In the spring of 1954, several officers 
of the Small Arms Committee of The 
Infantry School conducted a test to see 
if something might have been over- 
looked in the M1. 

The targets used for the initial ex 
periment were the silhouette E-type 
targets pasted on a 6-by-6 target panel. 
A white square was placed in the cen- 
ter of the silhouette to be used as an 
aiming point. The rifles were first zeroed 
to point of aim at a range of 300 yards 
and the battle sights were set, the 3 on 
the elevating knob corresponding with 
the index line. All firers then moved 
forward to the 100-yard line and ad 
justed their sights so that the 1 was 
opposite the index line. It was found 
that this was the correct zero for 100 
yards to point of aim. When the firers 
moved to the 200-yard line, they raised 
the elevation on their sights 2 clicks 
from the 100-yard setting. This change 
provided the correct zero elevation for 
200 yards. The 500-yard setting was 
found to be the correct zero elevation 
for 500 yards. 

There were slight variations, but with 
the exception of one firer, these were 
consistent at every range. The maximum 
variation was 2 clicks. Approximately 
fifty per cent of the group had a varia- 
tion of | click consistent at each range. 


' Thirty per cent of the group found no 


variation from the calibrated settings on 
the elevation knob. 

The variations were in most cases 
caused by firers who failed to take the 
same sight picture for each shot or who 
put their heads in a different position 
for each shot. The variations could also 
have been caused by defective bores or 
loose sights. 

Although these tests and others that 
followed were not conclusive, they sug- 
gested that the sights of the M1 were 
designed so that the firer, after zeroing 
to point of aim and adjusting the calibra- 
tions on the elevating knob, can obtain 
the correct zero elevation for any range 
simply by adjusting his sight to the de- 
sired setting. If a firer wants to fire at 


a target farther away than he has zeroed 
for, he can now simply adjust his sight 
to the desired range setting and be cor- 
rectly zeroed for that range. 

The sights cannot be used as they 
were designed to be used when the rifle 
is zeroed on a 6 o'clock aiming point on 
a black disk bull's eye. For one thing, 
the sight calibrations on the elevating 
knob apply only when zeroing to point 
of aim. This is demonstrated vividly be- 
tween the 100- and 200-yard ranges 
where, in using one method, the firer 
must elevate his sight, while in using 
the other, he must depress it. 

Further tests should be made. The 
methods of instruction should be ad- 
justed to the rifle or the rifle should be 
mechanically revised to conform to the 
methods of instruction. 

LT. JAMES D. PENDLETON 


Message to a Sergeant 
HE end of World War II marked a 


low point in the discipline of the 
Army. Everyone wanted out; reformers 
tried to make a democracy of something 
which can never be democratic; and the 
prestige of officers and NCOs followed 
the inevitable downward trend. 

I have a message for the noncommis- 
sioned officers in my battalion and for 
any other career men who care to listen 
in—a message of hope for all those who 
want to keep our Army the best in the 
world. 

The pendulum is now swinging the 
other way. Steps have been taken at a 
higher level to restore prestige to NCOs. 
One is the separation of the technician 
from the NCO ranks. A technician, 
while absolutely essential to the func- 
tioning of the Army, is not necessarily a 
leader or commander. But an NCO is 
first of all a leader. His prerequisites are 
—in this general order of importance— 
integrity, character, justice, loyalty, cour- 
age, initiative, dependability, and tech- 
nical knowledge. 

But in addition to what is done by 
higher authorities, we can at battalion 
level do something to increase NCO 
prestige. If you are going to have pres- 
tige, you must first have confidence in 
yourself and the backing of your super 
iors. Confidence in yourself can be devel- 
oped by doing your work well, by think- 
ing through everything you do, and by 
seeing your work turn out successfully. 

I have told your officers to delegate 
authority to you, to give you jobs to do 
without telling you how to go about 
doing them, to supervise only when 
absolutely necessary and to deal only 
with the man in charge, to praise when 
the results are excellent and to point out 
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in private the improvements necessary 
when the results are poor, to give you 
as many chances to succeed as you de- 
serve but to reduce you and give some- 
one else a chance if you prove you 
can't do the job. 

So it is up to you. Your orders wi!i be 
obeyed precisely as you give them. If 
they are given weakly and indecisively, 
they will be weakly and incompetently 
obeyed. If your orders are firm, crisp, 
and complete, your men will obey in the 
same manner. 

Be aloof but not unapproachable. 
Your men must feel free to come to you 
with their problems. Only then can you 
know what is going on ‘and what you 
can do to help. But your men should 
never refer to you by your first name 
Don’t gamble with your 
men and don’t be ‘ ‘buddy- buddy.” Your 
close friends should be your fellow non- 


or nickname. 


coms, not your men. 

You can't gripe and expect to hold the 
respect of your men. When you receive 
an ordey, obey it. Check on why it was 
given afterwards if you want, but first 
get your men on the job. A griper wear- 
ing stripes can break down morale 
And discipline vanishes 
breakdown in morale 


and respect. 
when there is a 
and respect. 

Your men want to be treated like 
soldiers. Treat them that way and you 
will have their respect and confidence. 
Treat them like high-school freshmen 
and you will have a bunch of undis- 
ciplined goof-offs. If you make them sol- 
dier they will love it. If you let them 
goof off, they'll resent you, me, the 
unit, and the Army. 

You are on duty twenty-four hours 
a day. You have responsibilities of com- 

mand and control in barracks, in town, 
on the post, on trains, on buses. It’s 
your duty as a noncommissioned officer 
to assume those responsibilities. The 
standards of our units are high. If you 
insist that all soldiers look like soldiers, 
they'll be soldiers who will be proud of 
their uniform. Let’s keep ours a proud 
career, a worthwhile life, and a respected 
pursuit. 

You've heard of RHIP. I plan to give 
you privileges commensurate with your 
rank. You will have separate rooms or 
at least the choice spots in barracks. I 
will try to get something done about 
the pass system so that you can keep 
your passes and not have to show them 
as you leave the post in uniform. You 
will never do the pick-and-shovel part 
of a detail but will supervise the entire 
operation. I will do everything else I can 
to enhance your prestige. 
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Responsibility and prestige go hand 
in hand. You must accept the former 
before you can receive the latter. Accept 
your responsibility; treat your men with 
kindness and justice, but with firmness 
and aloofness; be their counselors but 
not their buddies; know your men and 
solve their problems, but do it on a 
sergeant-to-private basis. It will work, 
and you will have their trust and respect. 

You've done well in the past. Now 
build up the prestige that goes with your 
stripes. They are the badge of leader- 
ship that sets you apart from other sol- 
diers. They state that you are exper- 
ienced, trustworthy, competent, and hon- 
orable. Live up to all the traditions those 
stripes represent. 

LT. COL. EDWARD M. FLANAGAN, JR. 


New Tactics of Evacuation 
ATTLE-GROUP formations are a 


response to the threat of tactical 
atomic bombs on ground combat forces. 
Whatever the tactical advantage may be, 
such groups do create great problems 
for the infantry commander's organic 
medics. 

The forward medical unit tactics used 
in World War II and Korea were based 
on a situation in which there was a 
“front line.” Behind this line the medical 
litter-jeeps could normally move with 
comparative security and freedom. In the 
projected battle-group formation this 
won't be true. 

Let’s say a typical battle group con- 
tains a battalion of infantry and attached 
heavy mortars, artillery, engineers, ar- 
mor, and perhaps some antiaircraft. It 
might normally be assigned the mission 
of conducting a perimeter defense on 
critical terrain and eventually of mount 
ing a counterattack from its base. A num 
ber of independent battle groups, related 
only by mutually supporting fires and 
the will of their commander, may form 
a position of unconventional depth. 

In such a situation, reliance can no 
longer be placed on surface evacuation, 
since it is hazardous to move with 
wounded men outside the perimeter. 

The helicopter, which proved its value 
as a means of evacuation in Korea, seems 
to be the solution, but its usefulness is 
restricted by weather, vulnerability, and 
cost. 

The choice of the battle group’s posi- 
tion will be based on obvious tactical 
considerations. Provision for a landing 
strip cannot be given high priority. The 
rough terrain that would be most attrac- 
tive to a defending commander would 
also be the least suitable for air opera- 
tions. 








Helicopter operation is dependent on 
weather conditions, including wind cur- 
rents. The helicopter is generally re- 
stricted to contact flying, and it cannot 
easily be used at night. 

A helicopter evacuating men from an 
isolated battle group would be subjected 
to all-around fires. if frequent flights 
were made, the enemy would surely 
direct his attention to this vulnerable 
machine. 

Economic matters must also be con- 
sidered. A litter-jeep or a truck costs 
little in comparison with an_ aircraft. 
Maintenance of a wheeled vehicle is 
relatively inexpensive. A jeep or truck 
may be driven by an E-2 or E-3 who has 
had little special training, but a helicop- 
ter is piloted by a commissioned or war 
rant officer whose training has been 
lengthy and expensive. 

Perhaps casualties could be held 
the battle-group position until some rea 
sonably sate form of evacuation became 
possible. The battalion aid station could 
set up an improvised holding section, 
and its limited medical equipment could 
easily be reinforced by air drop. 

This solution has severe drawbacks. 
Certain classes of belly, chest and head 
wounds have a low mortality rate only 
when given early definitive treatment 
by skilled surgical teams. With each 
hour’s delay in treatment the mortality 
rate rises, unell soon there is little hope 
of recovery. The commander who ac 
cepts the elie concept without 
providing for the prompt evacuation of 
the critically wounded is also accepting 
an increase in the number of men who 
die of wounds. And for those who sur 
vive severe wounds, a delay of hours be 
fore receiving treatment may well mean 
additional weeks before return to duty. 

Though thorny, the problem is not 
There has been 


much recent discussion of ¢ 


necessarily insoluble. 
1 pr ype sed 
E ffe ctive sly 


armored, it could be counted on to get 


combat infantry aircraft. 
in and get out. It would require only a 
limited, improvised landing strip, and it 
would have a high tonnage capacity. 
With these characteristics, and with the 
navigational aids that would permit its 
being used in darkness and bad weather, 
it could well solve many problems, in 
cluding that of evacuation. 

In any event, changes in infantry for- 
mations and concepts make mandatory 
comparable changes in the tactics of the 
supporting medical units. This is a factor 
the combat commander must consider in 
planning his operations. 

CAPT. MOSSMAN ROUECHE 
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Jet Reconnaissance Plane 


Republic Aviation Corporation has developed 
the first jet photo-reconnaissance fighter plane. 
RF-84F Thunderflashes are now being delivered 
to the 363d Tactical Reconnaissance Wing of 
the Tactical Air Command, Shaw Air Force Base 
at Sumter, S. C. 

The Thunderflash was designed to fill the need 
for a high-speed plane to take reconnaissance 
photos. It can fly at high and low altitudes, can 
operate by day or night, and can attain speeds 
exceeding 650 miles an hour. 

The reconnaissance fighter would be used in 
wartime to obtain pictures needed by ground 
forces. A joint planning board would determine 
the need for certain photos, or the ground forces 
would explain their needs to the Joint Opera- 
tions Center, which would order them from 
TAC’s 14th Air Force. 

The Thunderflash can also be modified to take 
part in FICON operations, in which the plane is 
carried to the target area by a long-range GRB-36 
aerial carrier plane and released to complete its 
mission. Then it returns to the “mother plane,” 
which takes it back to its base. 
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Barracks for Polar ice Cap 


The Corps of Enginers has designed and constructed a unique type of 
military installation, the first permanent barracks ever built for use on the 
polar ice cap. The buildings, which are actually steel tubes eighteen feet in 
diameter, house airmen of the USAF Northeast Air Command on duty mak- 
ing weather observations and collecting other data in northern Greenland. 

In building the installation the Engineers have used the “pressure-hull” prin- 
ciple employed in constructing submarines. The steel tubes are connected with 
passageways, and the whole structure is evenly balanced like a ship. The build- 
ings are placed on the surface of the snow, which in some places is two miles deep. 
They then sink slowly beneath the surface at a rate of several feet a year. 
As the buildings descend into the ice pack, the vertical entrance towers, which 
look something like chimneys (top), are increased in height. The passageways 
between the buildings are unheated to lower the overall temperature of the in- 
stallation and to prevent its sinking too rapidly into the snow. In the picture 
at left, airmen carry supplies dropped from aircraft based at Thule, Greenland, 
through one of the passageways. 


Dual-Purpose Truck 
This truck, which has been developed by the Corps of Engineers’ Research 


and Development Laboratories at Fort Belvoir, can be used either as a cargo 
vehicle or an oilfield-type flatbed truck. Its standard 2¥%-ton truck chassis is 
equipped with an A-frame, a rear-of-cab mounted winch and rolling tailboard. 
Though the truck is designed to be used for petroleum pipeline construction, 
it can easily be transformed into a cargo truck by the addition of cargo sides, 
troops seats, lazybacks, bows and paulin. 

Capable of operation from the side as well as the rear, the truck’s A-frame 
has greater utility and capacity than its World War II counterpart. By means 
of the truck’s 20,000-pound winch and rolling tailboard, the driver can load 
or unload skid-mounted equipment, such as the pump shown above, without 
assistance. 
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Compressor for Tractors 


A portable air compressor that can be easily 
and quickly attached to the rear power-take-off 
of all makes of tractors has been developed by the 
Worthington Mower Company of Stroudsburg, 
Pa. The compressor shaft sleeve slips over the 
splined take-off shaft and the single-sleeve thumb- 
screw is secured. The compressor frame rests 
against the frame of the tractor when the power- 
take-off shaft is started. The compressor has a ca- 
pacity of 2 c.f.m at 400 rpm, with pressures up 
to 120 p.s.i. By means of a change-over piston- 
and-cylinder kit, the compressor can be converted 
quickly into a pump that can be used for washing 
down equipment or pumping drinking water. 


Cold-Weather Fog Eliminated 


A method of dissipating man-made fog at Alas- 
kan air bases has been developed by the Corps 
of Engineers’ Research and Development Labo- 
ratories at Fort Belvoir, Va. The fog is caused by 
the discharge of exhaust gases into the air when 
the temperature is between minus 24 and minus 
40 degrees Fahrenheit. This fog reduces visibility 
and seriously hampers aircraft operations. 

The eliminators, which have been developed 
by the Armour Research Foundations under con 
tract with the Laboratories, condense the mois- 
ture in exhaust gases by cooling, mix it with 
cold air, and finally reheat the mixture and dis- 
charge it fog-free into the atmosphere. Equipment 
using this principle can be applied to engine- 
powered ground equipment. 


Howitzer Lift 


Army mobility received a major lift when a 
105-millimeter howitzer was transported by heli- 
copter. The aircraft, an H-21C manufactured 
by the Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, carries 
the heaviest load of any in-service helicopter. 
Typical loads for the H-21C are 20 fully 
equipped soldiers, 12 litter patients plus at- 
tendants, or 2 tons of cargo. H-21Cs are now 
being delivered to Transportation Corps heli- 
copter companies. This helicopter enables one 
of the infantry division’s basic artillery weapons 
to be transported over previously insurmountable 
terrain obstacles. 
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French Researchers Use Tethers to 
Stabilize Missile During Launching 


Veronique missile takes off from platform, guided by four cables from 
a single drum that is centered under missile and protected from blast 


Photographs by Howard Levy, Courtesy Aviation Week 


Correct angle of fire is insured by adjusting drum to shorten the two 
inner cables. Arms holding the cables are jettisoned in the air. 


Winterization Equipment 


The Army is testing winterization equipment which will enable its light 
aircraft to be operated in temperatures as low as 60 degrees below zero. The 
equipment, which is being tested at Big Delta, Alaska, is designed for use on 
the Cessna Model L-19. 

Included in the equipment is a 25,000-BTU heater. By comparison, an 
ordinary home furnace puts out about 35,000 BTUs of heat. Another part of 
the winterization equipment is a four-inch engine pre-heater hose. Only two 
feet in length when packaged, the hose can be extended to over 13 feet. One 
end of the hose is attached to the gas heater, while the other end is placed 
under the engine cowling to raise the engine temperature for ease of starting 
in extreme cold. Other items being tested are nose shutters, electric oil dilu- 
tion, electric primer, internal window defrosters, and a carburetor heater unit. 

The L-19 is painted the “Arctic Jungle” colors, red and white. Red is easily 
seen in Arctic conditions, while white is suitable for operation in jungles. The 
airplane has an 0-470-11 Continental engine, which develops 213 hp. 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


Incentives Pay Off 


National Manpower Council 
A Policy for Skilled Manpower 
Columbia University Press, 1954 


The career [military] man is likely to be a better as well 
as a less expensive skilled worker. Skill and technical com- 
petence depend heavily on both experience and motivation. 
[he career man with long experience will know the job 
better. He is also likely to want to do it better because he 
thinks of the armed services as, at least a temporary career 
rather than as a period of compulsory service to be com- 
pleted as quickly and easily as possible. There is no precise 
information on the cost to the services of poor work in the 
operation and maintenance of equipment. To take one 
example, however, there is a widespread impression among 
well-informed people that many of the losses of military 
aircraft are caused by poor operation and maintenance re- 
sulting primarily from inadequate skill and poor motivation. 

It is clearly a matter of national importance to consider 
the incentive and reward systems now in effect, and to see 
what can be done to encourage a larger number of young 
persons to make at least a temporary career in the military. 
Ihe last session of Congress belatedly recognized this need 
by raising the reenlistment bonus, by providing funds for 
military housing, and by providing for medical care for 
dependents. It thus began, at least, to rectify the damage 
done previously when Congresses sought to economize by 
cutting the perquisites of servicemen. 


In 1954 as in 194] 


HANSON W. BALDWIN 
United We Siand! 
Whittlesey House, 1941 


The changes that are needed in our defense structure to 
promote unity of planning, unity of procurement, and unity 
of operations need not be destructive of all that has gone 
before, need not be revolutionary in concept—much that 
we have built we have built well—but they must be well 
conceived and well integrated. They must be tested, not 
against the touchstone of expediency that too often has been 
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the yardstick of democratic institutions but against the 
touchstone of efficiency. Above all, they must tend to 
reduce the power and influence of the “Colonel Blimps” and 
the narrow-minded zealots who have held too large sway 
in the council of our fate. They must promote the far- 
sighted and the broad-thinking, and they must tend to 
create an organization that understands that defense in the 
modern world means more than ships and guns and planes, 
an organization that is dedicated to welding the structure of 
the nation into a viable, shining weapon of democracy. 


Co-Existence in the Kremlin 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
Foreign Affairs 
January 1955 


As long as the power question [who rules Soviet Russia?] 
is not settled and the pyramid of power is without an apex, 
these men [Malenkov, Khrushchev, et al] will jealously 
watch each other and make promises of reforms to their 
subjects. They will continue Stalin’s policy of avoiding 
either all-out war or all-out peace. They cannot tolerate 
all-out peace, since the very excuse for the existence of 
their perpetual state-of-emergency régime is “capitalist en- 
circlement.” Like Stalin, they have two reasons for avoiding 
all-out war. The first is doctrinal: their central belief teaches 
them that they are the wave of the future, that the capitalist 
order is in decay, that time is on their side. The other is 
a readiness to risk war at the periphery, limited engagements, 
“calculated risks,” for in their activist theory History helps 
only those who help Her, but not to jeopardize their power 
center, the loss of which in all-out war might change the 
course of history. 

To Stalin’s hesitancies they add one more: as long as the 
power question is not settled, they dare not put live am- 
munition and overwhelming force in the hands of the 
army, lest “Bonapartism” settle the problem of power in 
its own fashion. Thus we would do well to remember that 
their present minuscule concessions in foreign relations come 
not only from their calculation that they may divide the 
free world, isolate America, and cut off her support from 
some sector of Europe or Asia, but no less from recognition 
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of their own internal weakness. “Collective leadership . . . 
the Party and the Government . . . the wise Central Com 
mittee”’—so far they have cast about in vain for an over- 
whelming power symbol that ‘can paralyze dissent, command 
obedience and worship in Union and Empire, such as was 
commanded by the Stalin cult and Stalin’s word and name. 
The struggle may be muted and concealed, it may be long 
or short, it may be compromised and blunted again and 
again, but the whole dynamics of dictatorship cries out for 
a dictator, autocracy for an autocrat, militarized command 
and militarized life for a supreme commander, infallible 
government for an infallible leader, an authoritarian setup 
for an authority, a totalitarian state for a duce, fiihrer, vozhd. 


Specialization Loses Its Luster 


J. A. LIVINGSTON 
Syndicated Business Writer in 
The Washington Post & Times Herald 
29 December 1954 


In his brilliant book, The Story of Man, Carleton $. Coon 
goes back to the apes, and tells us why men are rulers of the 
earth. The apes, poor fellows, became specialized. Speciali- 
zation isn’t the virtue we so frequently make it out to be. 
It's too limiting. Ask the buggy whip manufacturer. One 
type of ape stayed in the forest, subsisted on leafy foliage, 
birds, snakes, and seldom came down from the trees. These 
developed powerful arms for tree-to-tree swinging. 

Others tried the grasslands and developed powerful jaws 
and tusk-like teeth, the better to capture and kill land- 
roaming animals. Their strength—their specialty—resulted 
in their stultification. “The apes descended from ground 
living primates that almost became men.” 

Other primates “remained unspecialized in everything 
except those features that prepare them for human living” 
and became the ancestors of man. 

In 1954 as in 194] 


Grant as a Symbol 


BRUCE CATTON 
U. S. Grant and the American Military Tradition 
Little, Brown & Company, 1954 


Surprisingly enough, the nation most resembled Grant in 
its underlying relationship to the military arts and war. 

Like Grant, it did not care very much for soldiering, and 
in ordinary times it felt ill at ease about it. It contributed 
little to military theory, simply because it never put its best 
brains to work thinking about it. Weapons of course were 
pure gadgets, invented or elaborated with great ingenuity, 
but war was a very different question, apparently quite a 
dull one, and it got no particular attention. The country 
never went to war properly prepared for it. 

Yet when war did come the nation seemed to find itself. 
It showed an amazing competence in the practice of those 
military arts which it professed to despise. After a certain 
amount of preliminary fumbling, it discovered that making 
war consisted chiefly in summoning up all of the energy, 
force and resources possible and in applying them inflexibly 
and with a single eye to the accomplishment of a desired 
task—in wartime, the task of making the enemy surrender. 
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Explorers of the Skies 


JOHN JAY HOPKINS 
Address at Philadelphia 


Space travel—at least to the moon, and possibly farther— 
seems sufficiently close that I dare utilize it as [a] reason 
for man’s right to optimism in the atomic age. When 
evidence of recent and published research in rocketry and 
electronics is coupled with the realities of nuclear power, 
we can hardly deny the possibility of flight into space. Ex- 
periments have led to the recent rapid development in solid 
state physics wherein atomic techniques are being utilized 
to rearrange molecules in both metals and plastics to produce 
new materials of amazing strength, versatility and tempera- 
ture resistance. These new materials, still laboratory 
phenomena, may well circumvent the atmospheric frictional 
heat and the fuel heat problems of space rockets. We may 
live to see a renaissance of the first Elizabethan age of ex- 
ploration when men’s minds will again be fired by rumors 
of discovery. Indeed, to paraphrase John Keats, some stout 
explorer of the skies may in this century stare with eagle 
eyes at lunar seas—and all his men look at each other with 
a wild surmise. 


Watchdog for the People 


J. A. TERRAINE 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
November 1954 


As the first [war correspondent] in the field, [William 
Howard] Russell sowed a fine crop of journalistic clichés 
which we have been harvesting ever since; “gallant Allies” 
and “barbarous foes” are just two of them. But the passion 
of his feelings was usually capable of surmounting these 
and other weaknesses of style. He was a great battler against 
all injustice, the champion of the unmentioned, unrewarded, 
unpromoted heroes, of the ill-used Naval Brigade, of the 
Engineer officer who was passed over after 100 tours of 
duty in the trenches, of anyone who was legitimately 
wronged by a frigid and detestable military formalism. He 
was the enemy of inefficiency, red tape, callousness, and 
waste. He felt acutely that these things were an insult to 
the high intentions, intelligence, and practical competence 
of the British people. His duty, as he saw it, was to the 
British public above all; later he saw that he had a duty to 
the Army too—the public had the right to be informed about 
the transactions of its Army, but the Army, equally, de- 
served that the true nature of its sufferings and achieve- 
ments should be known. Russell, in the fulfillment of this 
double duty, played his part in the development of our 
democracy: he founded the institution through which, in 
war, the people who pay the pipers are enabled to keep 
their eyes on the musicians, even if they cannot call the 
tune. They can at least follow it with the score. This was 
a most valuable step forward. The more technical and secre- 
tive public affairs become, the more we need our Russells. 
One department of government, at any rate, was never 
again the secret society, exempt from democratic supervision, 
that it had been before. We must regard Russell as an 
important instigator of the slow but sweeping reforms which 
transformed the Army during the next 50 years. 
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THE WORD FROM THE SCHOOLS 


THE ENGINEER SCHOOL 
Camouflage Training 


TES offers two courses in camouflage 
for personnel of all services: a two-week 
introductory course for officers, and a 
four-week camouflage specialist course 
for enlisted men. 

Emphasis is placed on the point of 
view of the observer. Students place 
themselves over three-dimensional ter- 
rain models which they have previously 
studied by means of aerial photographs 
and stereoscopes. The students remain 
stationary while the electrically operated 
terrain models move to create an illusion 
of flying at about 50 miles per hour at 
an altitude of 3,200 feet. 

An air-view gallery is used to teach 
students the problems of observation 
from various heights. By using different- 
sized terrain models, heights from 3,000 
to 20,000 feet are simulated. Stereo-walls 
are installed in classrooms to teach stu- 
dents how to use prominent terrain fea- 
tures to disguise weapons, vehicles, 
troops, living quarters, and supply instal- 
lations. 

TES considers camouflage an extreme- 
ly important part of the doctrine of 
security for troops in the field, especially 
in atomic warfare, when disclosure of a 
single target may bring destruction on 
surrounding units. The Engineer School 
will continue to supply speakers on 
camouflage upon the request of service 
schools and Reserve units within rea 
sonable distance of Fort Belvoir, Va. 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Mortar Film 


Infantry Weapons and Their Effects 
—the Mortar Family, FB 280, 14 min- 
utes. This film covers the nomenclature, 
characteristics, and ammunition of the 
60mm, 8lmm, and 4.2-inch mortars. 
Previous films in this series covered the 
MI rifle, caliber .45 pistol, caliber .45 
submachine gun, caliber .30 carbine, 
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sniper's rifle and sniperscope, 3.5-inch 
rocket launcher, portable flame thrower, 
grenades, machine guns, recoilless rifles, 
and tank weapons. They are available 
at Signal Corps film libraries. 


Training Aids Display 

In order to encourage instructors to 
devise training aids, TIS has set up a 
field-expedient training-aids display, con- 
taining over 50 items made from scrap 
material at no cost except the labor in- 
volved. Included are a large working 
model of a switchboard made from card- 
board boxes, pieces of broom handle, 
and string; and a mock-up of the loading 
deck of a C-119 made entirely from 
scrap canvas. 


New Graphic Aid 


A new graphic training aid that has 
been constructed at TIS illustrates the 
technique of fire control for the 81mm 
mortar. It has been approved by OCAFF 
for publication and distribution. The 
new aid contains numerous illustrations 
showing the operation of the 81mm mor- 
tar fire direction center. 


THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Artillery Use for 4.2 Mortar 


The conversion of the infantry heavy 
mortar battalion to a field artillery bat- 
talion, 4.2-inch mortar, has been recently 
approved in concept by the Department 
of the Army. TAS is developing new 
T/O&Es and new doctrine for the use 
of the mortar as an artillery weapon. 

Artillery technique for the 4.2-inch 
mortar, M30, involves only two major 
changes from standard artillery proce- 
dures. The mortar is fired with a con- 
stant elevation, the charge being varied 
to obtain range flexibility; and the ver- 
tical interval between the mortar and 
the target is converted to a horizontal 
range effect based on the angle of all 
and expressed as a site charge. This site 


charge, which appears on the ballistics 
data of the GFI fan, is added to the 
charge corresponding to the chart range 
as read from the GFT fan. The sum 
of these two figures is the charge which 
should be fired. 

Mortar ballistical scales have been 
developed which may be fitted over the 
105mm_ howitzer ballistical scale for 
use with the GFT fan. A separate bal- 
listical scale has been provided for each 
of the elevations 800, 900, and 1,065 
mils. Elevations 800 and 900 are each 
divided into two segments to provide 
data for firing with or without cartridge 
container extension. Elevation 1,065 is 
fired without the extension. 

Mortar precision registration proce- 
dures vary slightly from procedures used 
for howitzers. First, the temporary deflec- 
tion index is established at the deflection 
on which the mortars are laid plus the 
drift correction to the registration point. 
By constructing the deflection index in 
this manner, we obtain deflection read- 
ings throughout adjustment phase of 
the registration which are corrected by 
the amount of the drift at the registra- 
tion point range. Since drift differences 
are relatively small with reasonable 
range change, these differences are ig- 
nored during the adjustment. The per- 
manent index is placed on the chart at 
the adjusted deflection. In making range 
changes in fire for effect, 2/8 of a charge 
is considered to be a 50-yard range 
change. 

The adjusted charge is determined in 
the same manner as the adjusted eleva 
tion for the 105mm howitzer. However, 
the value of 4/8 charge, which approxi- 
mates a 100-yard horizontal range 
change, is used for computation instead 
of the value of one fork. After the 
adjusted charge is determined, a gage 
line is placed on the cursor of the GFT 
fan in the same manner as an adjusted 
elevation. The charge is announced to 
nearest 1/8 of a charge unit. 

Limited firing tests to date indicate 
that transfer limits for mortar fire are 
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Planetarium Used for Stargazing 


TAS now has a “celestial identification demonstrator,” or 
planetarium, which is used by the survey division of the 
Department of Observation. 

Students sit inside a 20-foot dome and see, projected 
against it, all the stars that would be visible out of doors on 
a clear night. The observer may view a complete 24-hour 
astronomical cycle in four minutes, see the sky as it will look 
at any future date, or view it as it would appear from almost 
any point on earth. 

The instructor can project images of the sun, the moon, 
and the planets of the solar system by attaching auxiliary 
projectors to the twelve-faced star projector. He can also 
show the elements of the spherical triangle, used in the com- 
putation of a true azimuth. The celestial demonstrator allows 
the elements of the spherical triangle to be projected on the 
celestial sphere in their true relation. The resultant azimuth 
is then converted to a grid azimuth which is used in artil- 
lery survey. 

Until the new planetarium was installed, the instructors 
could project only fixed images and stars of first magnitude. 
But now many uses are being found for the planetarium in 
teaching the nearly 360 survey specialists who pass through 


TAS every six months. 











the same as those for howitzers at ranges 
below 10,000 yards. Metro corrections, 
velocity error, center of impact, and 
high-burst registration computations are 
made in the same manner as for light 
artillery with the exception that we ex- 
press range correction and site in terms 
of charge rather than mils of elevation. 


Eliminating Radio Interference 


Mutual interference will sometimes 
occur when two or more receiver-trans- 
mitter RT-67 components of the new 
FM series radios are operated in close 
proximity to each other, even though 


the sets tuned to different fre- 
quencies. The interference may either 
take the form of an actual voice trans- 
mission or that of a signal which can 
reduce the ability of a receiver to re- 
ceive the desired signal. The cause and 
possible correction of these interferences 
warrant explanation. 

There are circuits in the transmitter 
that operate at frequencies other than 
the frequency being transmitted. These 
radio frequencies can be received by a re- 
ceiver close to the transmitter. If the 
case of each set is properly clamped to 
the front panel, the majority of un- 
wanted intermediate frequencies will not 
be radiated. But many factors must be 
taken into account, and atmospheric con- 
ditions, terrain, distance between sets, 
and alignment of the sets all may have 
a bearing on interference. 

An additional problem arises from the 
assignment and use of two channels that 
are only one or two channel numbers 
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are 


apart (0.1 or 0.2 mes). It is best to keep 
the assigned frequencies of units in the 
same locale well separated, but move- 
ment of units may make this impossible. 
Interference of this nature can be re- 
duced by proper operator discipline, and 
particularly by listening before transmit 
ting. 

There are two remedies for interaction 
caused by unwanted frequencies. Since 
these radiations have very low power, 
they can be detrimental only at a short 
distance from the transmitter. The vehi- 


cles should be spaced as follows: 


Channel spacing Distance between sets 
300 ke (3 channels apart) 150 yds 
200 ke (2 channels apart) 200 yds 
100 ke (1 channel apart) 1,500 yds 
to 1 mile 
On whole megacyles such as 
32.0, 34.0, 35.0 500 yds 
It is also helpful to place the sets so 
that a radio mask (building or terrain 
feature) is between them. Sometimes 
even a vehicle will do the job. In addi- 
tion, the habitual operation of the trans 
mitter on low power may lessen the 
strength of unwanted radiation. This 
practice is prescribed by the Signal 
Corps to reduce enemy electronic war- 
fare capabilities. 


Artillery, Signal Vacancies 


Department of the Army has an- 
nounced that it is understrength in cer- 
tain commissioned grades in Artillery 


and Signal Corps. Qualified officers in 


other branches may apply for transfer. 
The Artillery will accept lieutenant 
colonels whose age does not exceed 39, 
majors not over 35, captains not over 
31, and first lieutenants not over 28. 

Qualifications include an educational 
background in one of the following sub- 
jects: engineering, physics, photography, 
meteorology, motion-picture production, 
mathematics, business administration, 
journalism, and education. Alternatively, 
officers can qualify if they possess ex- 
perience in one of the following fields: 
communications, electronics, signal- 
equipment maintenance, military avia- 
tion, photography, television, meteor- 
ology, procurement, supply, previous 
Signal Corps experience, ASA, business 
administration, comptrollership, admini- 
stration, and writing. 


Measuring Ballistical Winds 


Meteorologists at TAS’s Department 
of Observation have developed a method 
of measuring and computing winds, us- 
ing radar organic to field artillery units. 
The method is sufficiently accurate for 
most low-angle divisional field artillery 
fire. But, since tests at higher altitudes 
have not been completed, use of the 
method for obtaining wind data above 
Line 5 (6,000 feet) is not recommended. 

A five-man team is required. A small 
balloon is inflated with hydrogen and 
attached to a radar target. When the 
balloon is released, visual positioning of 
the instrument is required until the tar- 
get passes the minimum slant range of 
about 600 yards. This visual positioning 
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requires three men at the tracker mount: 


The azimuth spotter lines up the tar- 
get directly over the top of the radar 
reflector and directs shifts in azimuth 
as required. 

The elevation spotter stands on the 
left of the reflector and, from visual 
alignment with the dish, directs shifts 
in elevation. 

[he telescope spotter, at the telescope 
on the tracker mount, takes over and 
directs further elevation and azimuth 
shifts after he gets on the target. 

I'he elevation spotter telephones azi 
muth and elevation angles to the timer 
recorder, at 30-second intervals, as re 
quested by the timer-recorder who is 
stationed at the control unit and the 
plotter RD-54. 

These initial visual-voice data are 
taken until the radar is tracking the tar- 
get automatically. After release, the 
radar control unit operator watches his 
a% scope until a strong echo appears, 
when he switches to automatic track and 
calls, “Lock on!” The recorder RD-54 is 
then used to furnish data on height, 
horizontal range, and azimuth angle to 
the target. 

After lock-on for the radar phase, 
the timer-recorder observes the height 
pen of the recorder and operates the lo 
cal chart-feed toggle switch each time 
the pen reaches one of the standard 
heights listed on the computation form. 
The stylus will jiggle slightly, indicating 
measured horizontal range and azimuth 
angle at that height. The timer-recorder 
also notes the time the target reached 
the particular standard height. Data are 
taken and recorded in this manner for 
standard heights up to 6,000 feet. 

Visual phase figures are used to plot 
time against height of the target, inter 
polating to obtain exact time-readings 
for standard heights. The first time read 
during the radar phase is plotted and 
the point connected with the origin of 
the graph. For the ensuing curve, time 
is read to the nearest one tenth of a 
minute for each standard height. 

In the visual data, elevation and azi 
muth angles at the standard height are 
interpolated from the time notations. 
The horizontal range is found by using 
the military slide rule and the formula: 


Horizontal range (yards) = 
standard height (feet> 


3 x tangent elevation angle 


For the automatic-tracking phase, the 
chart trace is evaluated and the data 
entered directly. Ballistical wind speed 
is determined from the horizontal range 
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and time at standard height, for any 
given line number, by using the for- 
mula: 
Wind speed (mph) = 
horizontal range (yards) x .0341 
time at standard height (minutes ) 





Surveying Manual 

Information on artillery surveying 
methods is now available in one compre- 
hensive volume, TM 6-200. The new 
manual fills a gap between the basic in- 
formation in TM 5-232 and the ad- 
vanced problems covered in TM 5-234. 
TM 6-200 explains survey theory and 
practice for field and AA artillery units 
(field artillery missile battalions ex- 
cepted ). 


THE SIGNAL SCHOOL 


Airborne Demonstration 


Students and instructors at Fort Mon- 
month recently witnessed a dramatic 
demonstration of the importance of air- 
borne operations and the necessity for 
rapid establishment of communications 
in the airhead. Aggressor forces were 
employed in a simulated tactical opera- 
tion that gave an atmosphere of combat 
realism to the demonstration. 

Members of the 511th Airborne Sig- 
nal Company, 11th Airborne Division, 
participated in an air drop, and fighter 
planes of the 4709th Air Defense Wing 
gave a demonstration ‘of close air sup- 
port. The Air Force Liaison Officer at 
Fort Monmouth, in close coordination 
with TSS, arranged for a flight of F- 
86D jet fighters to simulate an attack on 
aggressor forces endangering the security 
of the airhead. The airborne signalmen 
were transported to Fort Monmouth from 
Fort Campbell, Ky., by elements of the 
314th Troop Carrier Wing. The dem- 
onstration was under the planning su- 


pervision of the XVIII Airborne Corps. 


Electronic Warfare Conference 

A conference on instruction in elec- 
tronic warfare was recently held at TSS. 
Instructors from various Army service 
schools attended a series of lectures pre- 
sented by the Officers’ Department of 
TSS. A representative of the Electronic 
Warfare Department, Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, presented proposed concepts for 
the future organization and employment 
of electronic warfare units in the field. 
The conference concluded with a visit 
to the Signal Corps Laboratories, where 
a demonstration of laboratory techniques 
and a display of field equipment were 
conducted. 


THE MONTH’S FILMS 


Each month in this space Captain 
Jack F. McAhon, who is in charge 
of motion picture distribution for the 
Pictorial Branch, Department of De- 
fense OPI, reports on the new films 
available to the services. 

7 sph 

Television in the Army, MF 
11-8400 (26 minutes) reviews the 
development of tactical TV by the 
Signal Corps in cooperation with 
civilian industry. Television has so 
far been used as a method by which 
commanders can obtain tactical in- 
telligence, as an instructional medi- 
um, and as an aid in working with 
high explosives. 

py oy 

Service of the Piece—280mm 
Gun, TF 6-1962 (36 minutes) 
breaks down the duties of individual 
crewmen in putting the Army’s larg- 
est artillery piece into action and 
taking it out of action. 
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Servicemen going to Britain will 
be interested in You in Great Brit- 
ain, Armed Forces Information 
Film 56 (34 minutes). The film 
gives a condensed history of that 
nation and explains its economics 
and customs. 

le abit ; 

Duties of a Jumpmaster, TF 
31-1927 (38 minutes) outlines the 
responsibilities of the men upon 
whom the success of an airborne 
operation largely depends. These 
duties include inspection and, when 
needed, correction of jump equip- 
ment, clothing, plane intercom sys- 
tem, jump lights, emergency bell; 
anchor line, safety belts, seats, emer: 
gency equipment, and projections 
which might foul chutes. The jump- 
master must also provide tactical in- 
formation for his men, and supervise 
the packing and loading of aerial 
containers and the stowing of the 
load on the plane. 

Prtegant g 

Location and Construction of 
Road Obstacles, TF 5-1804 (25 
minutes) shows how to slow up or 
stop enemy armor and motorized 
units by the use of tank ditches, road 
craters, steel-beam blocks, and dam- 
aged vehicles, and by demolishing 
buildings and trees. The film also 
demonstrates how booby traps and 
antitank fire can be used in conjunc- 
tion with road blocks. 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Objective Inter-Service Report 


BRASSEY’S ANNUAL: THE ARMED FORCES YEAR- 
BOOK, 1954 
Edited by Rear Adm. H. G. Thursfield 
The Macmillan Company, 1954 
480 Pages; Illustrated; $9.50 


Reviewed by 
STEFAN T. Possony 

This is Brassey's sixty-fifth year of pub- 
lication. Originally the most authoritative 
naval publication, since 1950 it has been 
devoted to the principle “that the separate 
services are equal members of a 
defense team in whose whole-hearted col- 
laboration, free from rivalry and jealousy, 
the full strength of each lies.” The literary 
implementation of this concept, though 
easier than its strategic and tactical] applica- 
tion, encounters great intellectual obstacles. 
There is no doubt, however, that the edi- 
tors of Brassey's have made great progress 
on the road to true team thinking among 
the military. The present volume is an 
additional and long step forward, not 
merely because various problems of aviation 
have been given a treatment of depth and 
foresight, but because the discussion, al- 
most in its entirety, has been geared to 
the future. Brassey's contributors refrain 
from the well-known sterile arguments of 
interservice competition. Brassey's recog- 
nizes that ground, sea and air battle are 
all here to stay and that the techniques 
of each, and their inter-relationships, are 
changing constantly. 

In addition to a reference section dealing 
with the British armed forces, the current 
edition of Brassey's presents thirty-four 
articles whose broad themes may be divided 
as follows: the British services; communism 
and war; the Russian armed forces; the 
free world alliance; the “new look” of 
American defense; air power and ground 
operations; modern weapons technology; 
supply and training; the wars in Korea, 
Indochina and Malaya; and miscellaneous 
subjects such as night fighting, naval 
maneuvers, gliding, and the utility of mili- 
tary history for soldiers. Of the authors, 
thirteen are army, ten navy and four air 
officers, and seven are “civilians” with mili- 
tary background. “Great names” such as 
Earl Mountbatten, Asher Lee, Cyril Falls 
and J. M. Spaight make useful contribu- 
tions. 

The individual reader will rate the dif- 
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ferent articles according to his personal 
criterion. | found Spaight’s article on total 
war misleading, inasmuch as he confuses 
totality which derives from the intensity 
and destructiveness of modern war with 
the totality of a conflict which is waged 
in all spheres of human life and which pits 
total society against total society. By con- 
trast. | was impressed with the mature 
discussion of air power in its relation to 
ground battle and, above all, with the 
various articles on guerrilla warfare. For 
example, the story of “anti-terrorist” opera- 
tions in Malaya, by Brigadier K. R. 
Brazier-Creagh, should become familiar to 
all those who might find themselves in 
volved in jungle warfare, and this includes 
every American soldier. Lieutenant General 


H. G. Martin’s history of the Indochina 
war is probably the most complete and up- . 
to-date treatment of the subject in print. 
Brigadier C. N. Barclay’s “Lessons of the 
Korean Campaign” and Major General 
Wilson’s “The Army’s Supply Problem”— 
where the author makes the point that “the 
idea of ‘lines of supply’ is quite out of 
date”—greatly enhance our knowledge of 
modern war. 

It is significant to find in a British pub- 
lication the following passage, written by 
Jules Menken, a knowledgeable observer 
of communism: 

“Communist world domination must 
mean ultimately the establishment of a 
Communist regime in the United States— 
and, from the Soviet point of view, the 


Marchin’ shootin’ infantrymen of the Confederacy take a break while watching 
a troop of cavalry pass by. From Rebel Private Front and Rear 








» A Selected Check List of the Month’s Books 


This run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 
lar books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
or subsequent issues. Any of these titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv- 
ice. See page 64 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 


tant, useful and potentially po 


ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 
By Wilfred Skrede. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1955. 223 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.50. An epic of endurance by a young 
Norwegian who traveled from east to west, 
from Sweden to Canada, during World War 
II. Crisis after crisis is met with indomitable 
courage. 


BRASSEY’S ANNUAL: The Armed Forces 
Yearbook, 1954. Edited by Rear Admiral 
H. G. Thursfield. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. 504 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$9.50. The sixty-fifth edition of the British 
Armed Forces standard yearbook. As usual, 
it contains much solid information and 
offers many springboards for controversial 
opinions. A book that serious military stu- 
dents should have available. 


THE CAPTAIN LEAVES HIS SHIP. By 
Jan Cwiklinski. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1955. 313 Pages; $4.00. The famous cap- 
tain of the even more famous Batory, the 
Polish ship which provided transportation 
for so many Communists to and from the 
United States, explains why he deserted his 
command and discusses Communist control 
in its worst aspects. 


CIVILIZATION AND FOREIGN POL- 
ICY: An Inquiry for Americans. By Louis 
J. Halle. Harper & Brothers, 1954. 277 
Pages; $3.75. A former member of the 
Policy Planning staff in the Office of the 
Secretary of State examines our foreign 
policy and offers one informed opinion that 
is infinitely more valuable than the com- 
bined outpourings of scores of newspaper 
commentators. Mr. Halle examines facts 
and theory and offers some solutions. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CAN GRAMMAR AND USAGE. Edited 
by R. C. Whitford and J. R. Foster. Philo- 
soplical Library, 1955. 168 Pages; $4.50. 
The key word in the title is “concise.” But 
what there is of it is excellent, combining 
an understanding of “American” language 
with good taste, common sense and occa- 
sional flashes of wit and wisdom. It will 
not replace the combination of a good desk 
dictionary and a college level grammar. 


CONQUEST BY MAN: The Saga of Early 
Exploration and Discovery. By Paul Herr- 
mann. Harper & Brothers, 1955. 455 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. Up-dated 
American edition of a popular European 
account of man’s journeys beyond his hori- 
zons from known beginnings to Christopher 
Columbus. 


THE DALTON BROTHERS. By An Eye 
Witness. Frederick Fell, Inc., 1955. 251 
Pages; $3.50. An anonymously written ac- 
count of one of the West’s most famous 
criminal bands. Originally published as a 
paper-back book in 1892. The old-time 
phraseology appears to lend authenticity to 
the account. 


THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT. By 
Jim Bishop. Harper & Brothers, 1954. 308 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. A master- 
piece of research that covers 24 hours and 
22 minutes of the most dramatic day in 


the life of the United States. Only slightly 
“reconstructed.” The conversation is the 
least convincing portion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GUIDED 
MISSILE, 2d edition. By Kenneth W. Gat- 
land. Philosophical Library, Inc., 1954. 292 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.75. A second 
edition of a British book published for 
Flight Magazine in 1952. This has been a 
popular text for those interested in the tech- 
nical aspects of missile development. 


ESSENTIAL JAPANESE. By Samuel E. 
Martin. Charles E, Tuttle Co., 1954. 461 
Pages; Index; $3.00. There is no easy way 
to learn Japanese quickly but this book of- 
fers an efficient method to gain a working 
knowledge of the language. 


THE FIFTH AMENDMENT TODAY. By 
Erwin N. Griswold. Harvard University 
Press, 1955. 82 Pages; $2.00, cloth; $.50, 
paper. In three speeches delivered in 1954, 
the Dean of the Faculty of Law of Harvard 
University tells of the origins and reasons 
for the inclusion of the “privilege against 
self-incrimination” and ‘‘due process of law’’ 
in the Fifth Amendment. Americans of all 
shades of political belief—those who fear 
that “pleading the Amendment” is an easy 
way out for subversives and those who fear 
our liberties are endangered by attacks on 
the Amendment—can profit from reading 
this slim book by a lawyer who speaks out 
in the finest traditions of his profession. 


THE FIFTY-MINUTE HOUR. By Robert 
Lindner. Rinehart & Company, 1955. 293 
Pages. A noted psychiatrist-author writes for 
the layman of five patients and their psy- 
choanalytic treatment. Very valuable for 
those who are toying with the idea of psy- 
choanalysis and possibly to prepare those 
who are determined to take advantage of the 
technique. 


FRAGEBOGEN. By Ernst von Salomon. 
Doubleday & Company, 1955. 525 Pages; 
$6.00. The controversial and much-talked- 
about book based on the questionnaire is- 
sued by Allied Military Government in 
1945 to all Germans suspected of having 
directed, assisted or collaborated with the 
Nazi regime. A bitter document by a Ger- 
man whom eighty years ago we would have 
called an unreconstructed rebel but who 
must now be characterized as a slippery, 
cunning and unreconstructed Nazi. This 
work is not calculated to soothe Americans 
who fondly believe that Naziism is a thing 
of the past. 


THE GOODLY SEED. By John Wyllie. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1955. 218 Pages; 
$3.00. A novel of four days in the life of 
a Japanese P.O.W. camp on an island near 
Singapore. The characters are British, Amer- 
icans, Dutch, Japanese and half-castes along 
with the Japanese and the Korean camp 
guards. The story is based not only on the 
expected horror but also on hope. 


A POLICY FOR SKILLED MANPOW- 
ER. By National Manpower Council. Col- 
umbia University Press, 1954. 299 Pages; 
$4.50. Part One of this collective effort is 


the NMC’s recommendations for strengthen 
ing the nation’s resources of skilled work- 
ers and technicians. Part Two consists of 
the report of the research by the NMC’s 
executive staff. Like many committee efforts 
this is a boiled down and sterilized report 
that will give only limited enlightenment 
to general readers and will drive specialists 
to search for the basic documents that were 
used in preparing it. 


JET: The story of a Pioneer. By Sir Frank 
Whittle. Philosophical Library, 1954. 320 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. The guid- 
ing spirit of British jet aircraft develop- 
ment tells his story as he lived it. 


THE LOWERING CLOUDS, 1939-1941, 
Volume II] of THE SECRET DIARY O1 
HAROLD L. ICKES. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., 1954. 695 Pages; Index; $6.00. Vol- 
ume IlI of the very controversial Ickes 
pape:s. 


MACHINE GUNS AND GUNNERY 
FOR MACHINE GUNS, 218 Pages 
MORTARS AND MORTAR GUNNERY, 
271 Pages 

TLe Military Service Publishing Company, 
1954. Illustrated; Index; $2.00 each. Simi- 
lar to the material now appearing in ROTC 
manuals and basic instruction. 


PICTURE MAKING WITH THE AR- 
GUS. By Jacob Deschin. Camera Craft 
Publishing Co., 1954. 128 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $3.00. This one takes up 
where the instruction book leaves off. The 
illustrations should be a spur and incentive 
to better picture taking. 


POLITICS IN AMERICA. By D. W. 
Brogan. Harper & Brothers, 1954. 467 
Pages; Index; $5.00. A noted British his- 
torian views our politics at its worst and 
at its best. A slightly distorted estimate but 
refreshing because it comes from a foreign 
viewpoint. 


SELECTING AND DEVELOPING 
FIRST-LINE SUPERVISORS. By. George 
D. Halsey. Harper & Brothers, 1955. 203 
Pages; Index; $3.50. Written for use in 
industry, this has collateral usefulness in 
the selection and training of noncoms and 
company-grade officers. Hardly a necessity 
for the personal military library but should 
be available for study by those interested 
in leadership problems. 


U. S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR II—The 
War in the Pacific. LEYTE: THE RE- 
TURN TO THE PHILIPPINES. By M. 
Hamlin Cannon. Office of the Chief of 
Military History, Department of the Army, 
1955. 420 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.75. 
The factual account of the fighting that re- 
turned the Allied forces to the Philippines. 


WITH THE AUSTRALIANS IN KO- 
REA. Edited by Norman Bartlett. Austra- 
lian War Memorial, 1954. 294 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index. Twelve short chapters 
and eighteen personal-experience stories 
combined with illustrations to tell of the 
Australian contribution in the Korean War. 
Highly readable and attractively designed. 
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establishment there not only of a Com- 
munist regime, but also of one which is 
dominated by the Kremlin. On this point 
there must be no mistake. Hitler’s view 
about Germany and her neighbors applies 
with redoubled force to world Communism 
in relation to the United States. Even if 
Communist doctrine and practice could 
inculcate an altruism wholly alien to their 
nature, with the result that Soviet Com- 
munists would feel that they had attained 
their end if American Communists ruled 
independently in Washington, Soviet Com- 
munists who are also Great Russians could 
never be content to have as their most 
powerful world neighbor a Communist 
United States which did not acknowledge 
and accept Moscow’s primacy. From the 
Soviet point of view, it cannot be enough 
merely to establish a Communist United 
States. Communist world domination as the 
(mainly) Great Russians who rule from 
the Kremlin do and must envisage it, 
cannot be fully achieved unless and until 
the springs of American will and American 
independence have been broken. Can this 
be done without major war? ... The 
Soviet main blow must be directed against 
the United States as the main enemy. 
Communist world policy, that is, must 
weaken the United States, divide it from 
its allies, and prepare for later and decisive 
action.” 

This analysis undoubtedly is correct. But 
if so, why is it that the United States lags 
so sadly in its mental preparation for this 
contest? More particularly, why is it that 
there is American counterpart to 
Brassey's, which would devote itself to 
discussing the total security problem rather 
than the viewpoints of the individual serv- 
ices? There is only one consolation in 
this dismal situation: that the British 
writers who have undertaken to do the 
inter- and supra- service thinking for the 
free world are doing so with a great deal 
of objectivity and talent. 


no 


Machine Guns and Mortars 


MACHINE GUNS AND GUNNERY FOR MACHINE 
GUNS 
218 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00 
MORTARS AND MORTAR GUNNERY 
271 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00 
Military Service Publishing Company, 1954 


Reviewed by 
Mayor Marx M. Boatner III 


Each of these two new books presents 
between one set of covers the information 
needed by machine gunners and mortar- 
men. The first is “a complete manual for 
the mechanical handling of caliber .30 and 
caliber .50 machine guns and the caliber 
.45 submachine gun; crew drill and gun- 
nery for the caliber .30 machine guns; and 
notes on marksmanship for the submachine 
gun.” The second is “a complete manual 
for the mechnical handling and crew drill 
for 60mm, 81mm, and 4.2-inch mor- 
tars; and mortar gunnery, including direct 
and indirect fire both with and without 
a fire direction center.” 
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The publisher states in a foreword that 
these two books are first editions and con 
tain material similar to that found in the 
official ROTC manuals. 

Starting with the use of the “organ gun” 
in 1467 by the Venetian free-lancing gen- 
eral, Coleoni, the machine gun entered 
the arena of modern warfare after Hiram 
Maxim’s invention and production of the 
first true machine gun in 1883. A weapon 
that forced revolutionary changes in tactics 
during the first half of the century, it re- 
mains a significant weapon of warfare even 
in the atomic age. It is interesting to note 
that our present machine guns are modi- 
fications of John M. Browning’s 1917 mod- 
el. 

The mortar, one of the oldest and sim- 
plest forms of cannon, traces its ancestry 
back to a hole in the ground. “In certain 
ancient fortifications there are mortars 
which consist only of cylindrical holes 
drilled in solid rock, deep enough to re- 
ceive a powder charge and a stone ball, 
and inclined at an angle to give the de- 
sired range,” the second book tells us. The 
mortar remains a simple and highly effec- 
tive weapon which is gaining importance 
on the battlefield rather than losing. 


Tall Texan 


REBEL PRIVATE FRONT AND REAR 
By William Andrew Fletcher 
Edited by Bell |. Wiley 
University of Texas Press, 1954 
162 Pages; Index; $3.75 


Reviewed by 
JonaTHAN CARMEN 


If Bell Wiley wasn’t such a reputable | 


historian—you may know him as the au- 
thor of some sections of the official history 


in the sight of windrows of dead Yankees— 
and never had any qualms about his per 
sonal efforts in swelling Union casualty 
lists. 

Fletcher’s willingness to fight gives this 
memoir a refreshing vigor that most of 
them do not have—that and his honesty. 
Writing in a day when s-e-x was a back- 
of-the-barn word and euphemisms were 
in full flower, he was as candid as he 
could be. 

For example, after his escape from a 
Union prison camp, he joined a group of 
irregular cavalry that operated behind Sher 
man’s drive to Atlanta and the sea. One 
day he turned in to a farm where he stayed 
a few days while working out a deal for 
a new mount. He delayed his departure as 
long as possible because of a pleasant 
liaison with the farmer’s daughter. I don’t 
know how he could have been much bolder 
in writing of this incident in the early 
1900s: 


“ 


. The balance of my stay was made 
much more pleasant; the young lady was 
more talkative and pleasant, and ‘bud’ 
[her brother] did not hang around when 
the young lady and I were wishing the 
war was over. . . Time now passed rapidly 
and I wished I had set it twenty-four 
hours longer, for I had struck a bonanza- 
plenty to eat, comfortable bed and chairs, 
boy to make fires and man to feed and 
curry the mule, and a pleasant, quiet, 





| NOW! PLAY TACTICS 


.. . THE NEW, REALISTIC 
TACTICAL WAR GAME! 





of Army Ground Forces in World War II— | 


I might be inclined to dismiss this memoir 


of a Confederate soldier as another piece 


of self-advertisement by a Texan. 


My reason for saying this is that Fletcher 


wrote his memoir forty years after the 
war, and it is no secret that Time has a 


way of gilding the memories of old soldiers, | 
and old carpenters—old anything. But Bell | 
Wiley has put his approval on this and 


that makes it more than reputable. 


It’s a hell of a note that this fighting | 


Texan—who set a pattern that present-day 
professional Texans have refined into an 
attitude of arrogant disagreeableness—was 
no oil millionaire, or “bad man,” or rootin’, 
tootin’ cow waddy, or Ranger. He was a 
carpenter, a calling to which his Maker 
brought great distinction, but one hardly 
befitting a hero of the Lone Star State. 


But that he was, a carpenter before the | 


war and a carpenter after the war; indeed 


in 1865 or 1866 he picked up his tools 
and went back to work “about one hundred | 
feet from where I left off work” at the | 


beginning of the war. 


In between he was a marchin’ an’ shoot- | 
in’ soldier who had scant respect for the | 
rear elements or the front-line recruit who | 


turned green at the sight of dead Union 
soldiers. Fletcher found great satisfaction 


Actual principles of war apply. A staff officer says, 
= . can be played by admirer of Montgomery or 
Rommel . . . realistic and sound + proves doc- 
trine.”” Line officer says, “* . as challenging as 
chess, but with a practical application that stirs 
your imagination.” 
TACTICS involves two-37 division armies with 
infantry, armored, parachute, amphibious and moun- 
tain divisions organized into Corps, Armies and 
Army Groups . . . is played on sturdy 28 x 22” full 
color mapboard with different terrain features on 
each side . . . designed to offer scores of situations. 
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good-looking woman for mother-in-law— 
if the girl said so after the war was over 
and I passed that way.” 

He didn’t pass that way, and if you 
ask me, he had no more intention of doing 
so than you have of going back—to wher- 
ever your personal remembrance of a war- 
time attachment may take you. 

You would have to say that William 
Andrew Fletcher earned his brief inter- 
ludes of pleasure. He was with Hood’s 
Texans and fought during McClellan’s 
Peninsular Campaigns, at Second Manas- 
sas, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and Chick- 
amauga. He rapidly learned his way 
around camp and battlefield and was a 
good man to have around, whether in a 
fire fight, on a scrounging expedition, or as 
a camp companion. Urged once to run for 
election to a vacant lieutenancy, he re- 
fused because he wanted to be a shooting 
soldier. He did condescend to accept an 
acting corporalcy. Actually he was a nat- 
ural leader who never needed confirmed 
authority to persuade other people to fol- 
low him. 

He lived up to the publicists’ mark of 
a Texan in one way: he became wealthy, 
by going into the lumber business and 
investing in timberlands. 

Quite a fellow, really, completely de- 
void of the complacency of the loud breed 
of Texans that has been artificially created 
in the last twenty years. And as a man who 
lived in Texas for two and a half years and 
learned both to love and hate it, let me say 
that it is comforting to be assured, as I am, 
that there are Texans like Fletcher even 
today. Unfortunately, you never hear about 
them. You can’t even hear their busy 
hammers above the bombast of a lesser 
breed. "Tis a pity. 


Guide to Guided Missiles 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GUIDED MISSILE 
By Kenneth W. Gatland 
Philosophical Library, 1954 
292 Pages; $4.75 
Reviewed by 
Bric. Gen. Cuarzes S. Harris 


The first edition of this book appeared 
in 1950, after most of it had previously 
been published in a series of articles in 
Flight. This, the second edition, however, 
has been completely revised and enlarged 
to add detailed information on many new 
missiles and new developments in the 
fields of propulsion, research and develop- 
ment, and the guided bomb. It presents 
factually and comprehensively the sig- 
nificant and available information on the 
contemporary development in guided mis- 
siles and rockets for military and peace- 
ful purposes. 

Naturally, the author is not permitted 
to include classified matter pertaining to 
the late specific developments in Great 
Britain or the United States. However, 
this is not so terribly apparent because the 
author has made an interesting presenta- 
tion with a wealth of information which is 
not classified. As an example, the new 
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chapter on propulsion, treating of solid and 
liquid propellants and climaxed with a 
splendid treatise on ramjet propulsion, is 
valuable for the normal Army reader. 

In the field of the surface-to-air missile 
the author outlines the main features of 
the problem as it was sized up by the Ger- 
mans at Peenemunde during World War 
II. Beginning with diagrams to illustrate 
the beam-rider control system and also the 
command-guidance system, the author in- 
troduces the German Wasserfall as one of 
the best early examples. Picking up after 
the war, we learn of the problems with 
the Navy’s Lark and Terrier, and then 
move on to a late account of the develop- 
ment and tests of the Army’s Nike, the 
first postwar surface-to-air missile to enter 
full production. Excellent photographs of 
the Nike under tests and in defensive posi- 
tions are included. 

The reader doesn’t have to master the 
intriguing diagram on the star tracking 
system to find interest in the problems of 
the long-range missiles. But the diagram 
is there and also one on the beam-rider 
system. Along with the fundamentals of 
the V-2 development there is the story 
of the Navy’s Regulus, the Air Force’s 
Matador, and the Army’s Corporal, Honest 
John, and Redstone, with good photo- 
graphs. 

Mr. Gatland, well known in Britain, is 
a reputable aircraft design engineer, and 
so we can expect him to keep pretty well 
on solid ground. However, he is also a 
founder-member of the British Interplanet- 
ary Society. Our readers may not all agree 
with him that “the rocket’s most outstand- 
ing contribution will be in the field of inter- 
planetary flight.” Most of them, however, 
will find interest in his chapter on that 
subject, as well as the chapter, “Space- 
Satellite Vehicles.” 

One appendix shows good photographs, 
to scale, of 40 notable rockets from various 
countries. Another tabulates 140 significant 
powered missiles with their characteristics. 

The military reader who wishes to keep 
apace with the development of guided mis- 
siles and their significance will find Mr. 
Gatland’s book interesting and instructive. 


Commonwealth Division in Korea 


THE FIRST COMMONWEALTH DIVISION: THE 
STORY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH LAND 
FORCES IN KOREA, 1950-1953 

By Brigadier C. N. Barclay 
Gale & Polden, Ltd., 1954 
236 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index 


Reviewed by 
Mayor Mark M. Boatner III 


Korea provided an excellent opportunity 
for comparing our military system with 
those of the twenty-one other participating 
nations. After making allowances for dif- 
ferences in national temperaments and 
economies, there were many lessons to be 
learned from our allies. Americans should 
find this book of value in pointing out how 
the British coped with the same problems 
that we faced. 


The First Commonwealth Division was 
unique in that it consisted of units from 
five Commonwealth countries, fighting and 
living in the closest cooperation and opera- 
tion under the direction of commanders 
and staff officers from many parts of the 
Commonwealth. 


The combat virtues of the British regi- 
mental system show dramatically through- 
out this book. This is something at which 
I think the American reader should take a 
long, reflective look. 


In so many instances, pride in regiment 
was the one thing that supplied that last 
surge of almost superhuman effort that 
spells the difference between victory and 
defeat in battle. An example is the first 
engagement of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders (Princess Louise’s). Two com- 
panies were fighting for their lives against 
intense enemy fire and determined infiltra- 
tors, Major Kenneth Muir, battalion ex- 
ecutive officer, brought up a party of lit- 
ter bearers. Seeing how critical the situa- 
tion was, he remained on the position and 
took command. An air strike was called 
and there occurred one of those tragic 
mistakes that happen in a moving situa- 
tion: the planes attacked the two friendly 
companies instead of the enemy. Napalm 
and machine-gun fire inflicted heavy 
casualties in the already decimated com- 
panies. An ordinary outht would have 
thrown in the towel. The Argylls, however, 
withdrew fifty feet, reorganized the re- 
maining thirty effectives, and followed 
Major Muir back up the hill. Mortally 
wounded some time after consolidating 
his men on the hill, his dying words were, 
“The Gooks will never drive the Argylls 
off this hill.” 


The story of the gallant Gloucesters, 
covered here in detail, is already legend. 
The last message that got to them before 
they were crushed by overwhelming forces 
was, “Only the Gloucesters could have 
done it.” 


The Commonwealth Division was an 
essentially professional outfit. Aside from 
the many manifestations of unit pride, 
there were also examples of that priceless 
military ingredient: individual initiative. 
For example, the 60th Indian Field Am- 
bulance unit landed in Korea with six 
months’ supply of medical stores. Two 
weeks later they were in Pyongyang when 
the order was given to evacuate the town. 
Since there was no transportation, the unit 
was told to destroy its supplies. “This 
was too much for the Commanding Off- 
cer, who was determined to prevent such 
a disaster if it was possible to do so. 
Eventually they found a railway engine 
and a few trucks [cars] in a siding, filled 
the engine with water by means of ‘jerry 
cans’ and a chain of men, and then 
gathered wood to run the engine on, as 
no coal was available. In the early hours 
of 5th December two Indian soldiers, with 
previous railway experience, drove their 
small train over the last bridge, just before 
it was demolished. It would be difficult to 
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imagine a finer example of initiative and 
devotion to duty. y 

I could not help but derive a sly delight 
from the passing reference in this book to 
the thing many thinking professional sol- 
diers consider the biggest defect that Korea 
revealed in the American military system: 
oversupervision. Under the subheading, 
“Difficulties of Command and Staff Proce- 
dures in an Allied Army,” the author says: 
“American higher formations kept much 
closer control over subordinate formations 
and units than is customary in Common- 
wealth Armies—where we adopt the prin- 
ciple of giving a man a job to do and let- 
ting him do it his own way. This led, on 
occasions, to misunderstandings. The con- 
sequences were never serious, but they 
were sometimes irritating and resulted in a 
temporary loss of efficiency.” 

Brigadier Barclay has dealt skillfully 
with the difficult task of compiling a unit 
history. The organization of his book is 
worthy of serious study by those who may 
face a similar job of writing. Of particular 
interest is his method of integrating the 
general political and strategic background, 
the role of supporting arms and administra- 
tive services into the chronicle without 
showing the main narrative. 


British Century in Asia 


THE BRITISH IN ASIA 
By Guy Wint 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
244 Pages; Index: $3.75 


1954 


Reviewed by 
Cox. Cuarites A. H. THomson 


This is a short but useful book by the 
editorial writer on Asian affairs for The 
Manchester Guardian. Wint’s purpose was 
twofold: first, to set down the essence of 
what happened during the century of Brit- 
ish domination of South Asia both in terms 
of politics and society, and of the temper 
of the local mind; secondly, to inquire 
into the consequences of the withdrawal 
of British power from Asia, and to estimate 
how the countries formerly within the 
British Empire in Asia have been faring. 
These two purposes he has attained in high 
degree. 

To Americans, accustomed to live in 
the present and to expect change for the 
immediate and the continuing future, it 
is not always automatic to consult the past 
for auguries as to what those future changes 
will be. For those who do, Wint will pro- 
vide a small but accurate mirror. He con- 
siders first the Indo-British empire, and 
clarifies a point frequently missed by 
Americans: The British empire in Asia was 
an Indo-British empire, in which Indian 
manpower was used to further Indian in- 
terests, and those of those adventurous 
private enterprisers who were given leave 
by their London government to seek wealth 
and power in the East. Britain never col- 
onized her Asiatic possessions, nor sup- 
ported them with more than a minimum 
of arms. Hence, the British empire in 
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Asia was more Asiatic than it was foreign. 

Wint finds the essence of the difference 
between post-revolutionary Russian im- 
perialism, and British imperialism, in the 
fact that Russian Communism has bottled 
up Asian nationalism as a disruptive force. 
Communism, or at least the belief in Russia 
as champion of material progress, set up a 
countervailing force of unity. And so far, 
at least, Communism has been able to con- 
tain nationalism, and to mold it to its pur- 
poses. Pre-revolutionary Russian imperial 
power, moreover, annexed new territory 
permanently. British power left the ex- 
pectation that the conquered territory 
would regain freedom. 

Certain points of Wint’s estimate of the 
situation following British withdrawal are 
worth keeping in mind as a basis for our 
own long-term relations with the new Asia. 
In South Asia there are succession states 
with political systems based on Anglo 
Saxon models. But because they are so 
new they are unstable. To the north are 
China and Russia, both Communist, both 
using to the full their position as champions 
of international Communism. Throughout 
the area competition rages between the two 
systems. The anxiety of the South Asian 
powers not to get caught in the power 
struggle between America and Communism 
leads to the continuing attempt to main- 
tain polite relations with Peking. At the 
same time, South Asian politicians distrust 
Western efforts at support, since they feel 
that the Western powers support the suc- 
cession states as much to deny them and 
their wealth to Communism, as to see 
the survival of the Western legacy of liberty 
and the rule of law. 


It is worth keeping in mind, however, 
Wint’s description of the difficulties raised 
in the Orient by American actions there: 
our efforts first to base a policy on China, 
and then to put main reliance on resurgent 
Japan. These difficulties are thus rooted in 
Asian suspicion both of our failure to un- 
derstand Asia and of our ultimate inten 
tions. While fanned by Communist prop- 
aganda, these suspicions need no fanning. 
Even as Western-minded an Asian adminis- 
trator as Pakistan’s finance minister is 
quoted as saying that the East-West strug- 
gle is a Western struggle, waged in terms 
of Western ideologies, for domination of 
the world. “Neither group is inspired by 
universal values or by the interests of man- 
kind as a whole. To the peoples of the 
East both appear as oppressors, and it is 
only their mutual rivalry that keeps them 
in check. . . .” 

And our alliance with Japan gains fear- 
someness from the Asian conviction that 
Japan’s future may well include revived 
military ambitions. Japan’s “singular and 
often calamitous history is not yet over, and 
its spirit—energetic, macabre, artistic, hum- 
ourless, unintellectual—has not changed. 
. . . Whether or not they are likeable, 
Japanese are formidable.” 

Wint concludes wryly. South Asia has 
been very quiet, but she undoubtedly faces 


a turbulent future as she strives for her 
own form of civilization, which will not 
be Western. In her struggle, misery is in- 
evitable, but may be offset by the exhilara- 
tion of high adventure. But it is time the 
East created something instead of borrow- 
ing, and, as the Chinese say, the new and 
turbulent times will make good reading in 
the history books of the future. 


Seventeen Days 


GRIERSON’S RAID 
By D. Alexander Brown 
University of Illinois Press, 1954 
261 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $4.00 


Reviewed by 
N. J. ANTHONY 


In April 1863 Grant was about to make 
his eighth try against Vicksburg by attack- 
ing twenty-five miles below it, at Grand 
Gulf. To distract the Confederates from 
his main thrust he ordered a five-pronged 
sweep south out of Tennessee. To Benjamin 
Henry Grierson, music teacher turned 
cavalryman, was assigned the mission of 
leading the force that would operate nearest 
the Mississippi. His was to be “the feint 
with the punch.” 

Grierson’s task force consisted of three 
half-strength cavalry regiments and six 
guns, in all about 1,700 men. It would 
have no supply column. His target was 
the railroads supplying Vicksburg. Grier- 
son was to follow the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road south, cut the vital line connecting 
Meridian and Vicksburg, then proceed west 
to sever the line between Ponchatoula and 
Jackson. All these routes are branches of 
the modern Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 

Starting from LaGrange, Tenn., on 17 
April, in seventeen days this force traversed 
the entire length of enemy-held Mississippi, 
finally joining U.S. forces in Baton Rouge 
on 3 May. Of the five forces sent out, Grant 
said, Grierson’s was of most value. Con- 
stantly on the move, and almost always in 
contact with the enemy, it inflicted over 
100 casualties, took more than 500 prison- 
ers, destroyed between 50 and 60 miles of 
railroad and telegraph lines, captured or 
destroyed over 3,000 weapons besides oth- 
er military stores, sent fake telegrams to 
Confederate commanders, and raised hell 
in general. Task Force Grierson covered 
more than 600 miles in less than 16 days, 
the last 76 miles in 28 hours, without food, 
swimming many horses across a river. It 
reached Baton Rouge with 900 men (the 
rest had been returned to Tennessee). 
Grierson’s low casualty rate is astonishing: 
26 men lost, of whom only 3 were killed. 

The story of Grierson’s raid has been 
told before, but not in such vivid detail. 
This action-packed narrative is based on 
still unpublished writings by Grierson and 
other participants, including Confederates. 
The maps are excellent. Grierson’s exploit 
merits study by military scholars as an ex- 
ample of an operation well planned and 
boldly executed. It was described by Sher- 
man as “the most brilliant expedition of 
the war.” 
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How to Select and Use Your Big Game 
Rifle (Stebbins) 
Why Not Load Your Own (Whelen) 


== Leadership and Psychology — 


Managing Men (Kraines) .. 

Men Against Fire (Marshall) 

Psychology for the Fighting Man (cloth) . 
(paper) 


Dictionaries, Atlases 


American College Dictionary (Regular) 5.00 
(Thumb-Indexed) 6.00 
American Oxford Atlas (Campbel!-Lewis) 10.00 
Thesaurus of Words & Phrases (Roget) 1.95 
Thorndike Barnhart High School 
Dictionary 
Thorndike Barnhart Dictionary (Thumb 
Indexed) Special 


Communism 


_ 


Communist Guerrilla Warfare (Dixon 
Ss” Rr ae 

Red China's Fighting Hordes (Riggs) . . 

Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 
(Guillaume) 

Soviet Military Doctrine (Garthoff) . 


Unit Histories 


Under the Southern Cross (Americal 
Division) (Cronin) 

Battle History of the ist Armored Div. 
(Howe) 

Old Breed (History of the First Marine 
Division ) 

First Cavalry Division in World War Ll 
( Wright) 

lst Cavalry Div. (Korea) 

First Special Service Force (Burhans). . 

Follow Me (Second Marine Division) 
(Johnson ) 

History of the Second Engineer Special 
Brigade 

Third Infantry Division History 
( Taggart) 

Third Marine Division 

Fourth Marine Division in World War II 
( Proehl) 

From Salerno to the Alps (Fifth Army) . 

Down Ramp (lst, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th & 
6th Eng. Special Brig.) 

Spearhead (Fifth Marine Division) .... 

History of the Sixth Marine Division 
(Cass) 

6th Infantry Division in WW II 

Ninth Marines 1942-1945 (Burrus).... 

Conquer (Story of the 9th Army) 

Eight Stars to Victory (9th Division). . 

Night Climb (10th Mtn Div) (Harper) 

The Angels (History of the 11th Air- 
borne Division) 

Saga of the XX Ghost Corps 

Children of Yesterday (24th Infantry 
Division) (Valtin) 

27th Infantry Division in World War II 
(Love) 

Let's Go (29th) (Ewing) 

Work Horse of the Western Front 
(30th Division) (Hewitt) 

37th Infantry Division in World War II 
( Frankel ) 

40th Infantry Division 

Jungleers (History of the 41st Infantry) 
(McCartney ) 

56th Fighter Group in World War II.. 

71st Infantry Division History 

76th Infantry Division 

Ours to Hold It High (77th Infantry 
Division) 

Thunderbolt Across Europe (83rd 
Division) 

85th Infantry Division 

Blue Devils in Italy (88th Division 
History) (Delaney) 

89th Infantry Division a 

91st Infantry Division in World War II 
(Robbins ) 

History of the 94th Infantry Division 
(Byrnes) ea 

Battle Babies (99t 

Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Air- 
borne Division) (Rapport) . 

Epic of the 101st Airborne (Grout)... . 

Timberwolf Tracks (104th Infantry) 
(Hoegh) 

St. Vith (106th Division) (Dupuy)... . 

Operation Sandstone (White) 

History of the 120th Infantry Regiment. 

Second to None (Story of the 305th 
Infantry) 

History of the 313th Infantry in World 
War II (Wood) 5.00 

History of the 363d Infantry Regiment. 5.00 

History of the 376th Infantry Regiment 
En ibd t SMe es 4 dates pe 

390th Bombardment Group .. 

History of the 398th Infantry Regiment. 

409th Infantry in World War II (East) . 

Americans (Story of the 442d Combat 
Team) ; 

501st Par. Regt. (4 Stars of Hell) 

The 727th Ry Operating Bn in World 


10.00 
10.00 


5.00 
3.50 


5.00 


3.50 
. 14.00 
5.00 
5.00 
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Camera Catches 105mm Projectile in Flight 


This unusual photograph of a shell (dark spot above the benefit of camera fans, photographer Dan Frank- 
the smoke in top center) was taken during recent furter of Fairchild Aircraft reports that he used a 








maneuvers of airborne artillery at Fort Bragg. For shutter speed of 1/500 second. 





